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CURRENT   NOTES. 


The  Protest  Meeting-. 

The  feature  at  the  Protest  Meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
June  14  was  the  presence  on  the  same  platform  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  religious  denominations.  Dr.  Montgomery, 
Moderator,  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory  spoke  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watkin- 
son  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Powell,  K.C., 
for  the  Catholic  Unionists  of  the  South  and  West.  So  much 
for  those  who  assert  that  opposition  to  Home  Rule  proceeds 
from  only  a  few  Orange  bigots.  The  representative  character 
of  the  speakers  to  the  resolution  gives  to  that  statement  the  lie 
•direct. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  rightly  referred  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  accept  the  Agar-Robartes  amendment  as  "a 
declaration  of  war  against  Ulster,"  and  as  the  confession  "that 
"they  had  no  solution  except  the  coercion  of  Ulster."  "  That 
declaration  of  war,"  he  said,  amid  cheers,  "  they  would  accept. 
They  were  not  altogether  unprepared,  but  he  thought  it  was 
time  that  they  should  take  a  step  forward  in  their  campaign. 
He  would  recommend  that  to  be  done  and  he  believed  it  would 
be  done." 

Oxford  Union  Against  Home  Rule. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Union  Society  at  Oxford  on  June  6,  and  spoke 
before  a  full  house  on  the  question,  "  That  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at  present  before  the  House 
of  Commons  is  unworthy  of  support."  When  the  House 
divided  there  voted:— For  the  motion,  348;  against,  262; 
majority  in  favour,  86. 

A  2 
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No  Home  Rule. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  opposi- 
tion to  Home  Rule  is  confined  to  Ulster-  Irish  Unionists  of 
the  three  provinces  are  demonstrating  their  presence  by  a  series 
of  enthusiastic  meetings  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland. 
At  Cork,  Mallow,  Longford,  Queen's  County,  Waterford,  and 
Sligo  meetings  have  been  held,  and  many  more  are  being 
arranged.  Thus  will  be  destroyed  the  Radical  fiction  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  Ulster  is  against  Home  Rule. 

Home  Rule  Dissected. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  Preston  on  June  13th  before  a  huge  and 
enthusiastic  audience  in  the  Public  Hall  subjected  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  to  a  thorough  dissection  in  the  style  of  which  he  is 
master.  The  Government,  her  said,  "  have  considered  all  the 
free  constitutions,  all  the  representative  constitutions  which 
came  under  their  notice.  They  have  elaborately  and  laboriously 
picked  out  of  each  one  its  very  worst  feature — and  tried  to 
combine  it  into  a  workable  whole.  .  .  .  The  Government 
have  learnt  these  lessons  and  absorbed  that  history,  with  the 
sole  result  that  all  that  they  have  got  from  it  are  certain 
maxims,  which  they  insist  on  reading  backwards :  certain  com- 
mandments out  of  which  they  leave  the  word  '  not.'  ' 

Dealing  with  the  "  safeguards  "  as  effective  and  workable 
provisions,  Mr.  Balfour  said:  — 

"  I  ask  any  man  listening  to  me,  who  has  made  the 
smallest  study  of  our  Colonial  history  for  the  last  150 
years,  who  really  and  seriously  thinks  that  when  you  have 
set  up  a  separate  Parliament  and  a  separate  Executive 
responsible  to  that  Parliament,  it  will  be  within  the  power 
either  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  new  institutions  they 
have  brought  into  being.  .  .  .  You  may  call  the  Par- 
liament subordinate  if  you  like,  you  may  give  what  powers 
to  your  Lord  Lieutenant  that  you  choose,  but  do  not  tel! 
me  that  Irishmen,  who  have  been  told  that  they  are  a 
separate  nation,  are  going  to  tolerate  for  an  hour  those 
extraneous  interferences  which  no  other  self-governing 
dependency  of  the  British  Empire  would  for  one  moment 
endure." 

Referring  to  the  claim  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  the  first 
step  in  a  federal  system  Mr.  Balfour  said:  — 

' '  This  Government  of  ours  set  to  work  with  what  they 
call  federation  to  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  federa- 
tion hitherto  has  always  done.  They  don't  use  federation 
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as  a  means  of  introducing  unity  into  diversity;  they  use 
it  as  a  means  of  introducing  diversity  into  unity.  We 
are  one  nation.  We  are  to  be  relatively  broken  up,  ap- 
parently into  four  separate  unities,  bound  together  by  the 
more  or  less  effective  tie  of  some  central  assembly." 
Particularly  did  he  single  out  the  financial  provisions  as 

showing  the  absurdity  of  regarding  the  measure  as  part  of  a 

federal  system. 

"  '  Federation,'  they  say,  and  forthwith  they  introduce 
a  Bill  under  the  name  of  federation  which  takes  away  from 
us  that  which  federation  has  given  to  every  other  nation 
and  substitutes  for  us  that  state  of  things  for  which 
federation  in  other  nations  was  intended  as  a  remedy. 
Could  anything  be  more  topsy-turvy  than  that? 

"  Under  this  Home  Rule  Bill  the  commerce  between 
England  and  Ireland  may  be  and  must  be  hampered  by 
these  Custom-house  barriers.  The  whole  complexity  of 
international  trade  will  be  greatly  increased.  I  don't  talk 
of  all  the  difficulties  of  English  tax-gatherers  collecting 
Irish  taxes.  I  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
The  subject  is  far  too  large  for  treatment  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  I  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  these 
moonstruck  legislators — not  content  with  destroying  the 
higher  unity  which  we  possess  for  the  inferior  unity  denoted 
by  the  word  federation — are  ai  the  same  time  resolved  that 
even  federalism  shall  not  give  in  these  islands  the  blessings 
which  it  gives  everywhere  else." 

Not  "  Over  Sanguine. " 

Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Barnsley  on  May 
22,  1912,  said:  — 

"  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  over  sanguine 
with  regard  to  the  present  position.  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  they  had  before  them  a  very  long  and 
very  severe  fight  ere  they  succeeded  in  .putting  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  on  the  statute  book  of  the  nation." — Barnsley 
Chronicle,  May  25,  1912. 

When  Resistance  is  Justified 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  addressing  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Joint  Committee  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  May  10th,  1912,  said:  — 

"  The  provisions  of  the  Act  were  now  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  meant  not  that  the  Act  was  beyond  criticism, 
but  that  until  it  was  altered  or  repealed  it  was  the  duty 
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of  every  loyal  citizen  to  obey  it  and  to  assist  in  its 
administration  as  he  would  in  the  administration  of  any 
other  statute.  If  they  expected  others  to  obey  what  did 
not  for  the  moment  particularly  suit,  they  must  set  the 
example  of  obedience  to  laws  which  might  not  particularly 
please  them.  That  was  the  only  basis  on  which  a  civilised 
community  could  be  held  together,  and  the  only  conceiv- 
able exception  was  some  grtat  question  vitally  affecting 
human  liberty  and  conscience.1' — The  Times,  May  11, 
1912. 

Mr.  Redmond's  Demand. 

Speaking  at  Ladybank,  an  September  28,  1901,  Mr. 
Asquith  said  :  —  

"  There  is  another,  and  far  more  serious,  set  of  con- 
siderations, which  is  inevitably  suggested  by  the  renascence 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
the  sentence  I  quoted  a  few  minutes  ago,  said,  with  his 
characteristic  urbanity,  that  the  Liberal  Party  are  willing, 
as  before,  to  sell  the  interests  of  their  country  for  eighty 
Irish  votes.  Mr.  Redmond,  naturally,  does  not  put  the 
matter  quite  in  that  way,  but  after  claiming  for  his  party 
that  it  is  now  an  entirely  independent  body,  he  announced 
the  other  day  at  Waterford  it  was  ready  to  ally  itself  with 
any  English  party  that  would  help  it  towards  its  goal,  that 
goal  being,  as  he  has  more  than  once  declared,  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament.  He  has  no  prefer- 
ences. Business  with  him  is  business,  and  so  long  as  he 
controls  the  Irish  vote  it  will  go  to  the  British  party  which, 
for  the  moment,  is  prepared  to  give  most  value  for  it."- 
Scotsman,  February  6,  1911. 

"  Business  is  business  "  with  Mr.  Redmond  now  as  Mr. 
Asquith  confessed  that  it  was  then.  And  the  Government  have 
concluded  the  bargain.  But  Mr.  Asquith  says  then  that  Mr. 
Redmond  was  demanding  an  "  independent "  Parliament.  Mr. 
Redmond  says  that  he  has  not  changed.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  asking  for  an  "independent"  Parliament  now.  Liberal 
Home  Rulers  say  now  that  he  wants  only  a  "subordinate" 
Parliament.  Someone,  therefore,  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

The  Two  Chamber  Labour  Men. 

The  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  moved  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  the  Radical  M.P.  for  North  St.  Pancras,  to  estab- 
lish a  single  chamber  system  in  Ireland  produced  an  amazing 
somersault  from  the  Labour  Party. 
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The    Unionist    Party    with    perfect    logic    supported  Mr. 

Dickinson,  arguing  that  local  legislatures  do  not  have,  and  do 

not  require,  Second  Chambers.     They  were  supported  by  Mr. 

Martin,  the  Liberal  Member  for  East  St.  Pancras,  who,  as  a 

Canadian,  pointed  out  that  in  Canada 

"  You  will  not  find  any  volume  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  having  a  Second  Chamber  in  any  of  the  provin- 
cial Parliaments.  .  .  .  One  province  of  Canada,  Mani- 
toba, started  out  with  a  Second  Chamber,  which  was  re- 
moved by  the  local  legislature  at  the  request  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  .  .  .  When  the  legislature  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  came  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  there  was  no  suggestion  from  any 
part  of  Canada,  including  those  provinces  which  already 
had  two  Chambers,  in  favour  of  giving  more  than  one 
Chamber,  either  to  Alberta  or  to  Saskatchewan.  The  feel- 
ing was  so  strong  and  so  clear  that  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  that  there  should  be  one  Chamber  and  one  only." — 
Parl.  Deb.,  June  19,  CoL  1706. 

Mr.  Redmond  would  not  hear  of  having  a  single  Chamber; 
so  naturally  the  Government  were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  most 
amusing  was  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  rambling  excuse  for 
pledging  the  Labour  Party  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  democrats  whose  convictions  are  in  favour  of  a  single 
Chamber  voted  against  them  and  for  two  Chambers  in  Ireland  ! 
And  the  Second  Chamber  not  a  popularly  elected  body;  but  a 
nominated  Senate  ! 

Home  Rule  and  Labour. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  gives  the  Irish  Parliament  control 
of  all  industrial  laws  relating  to  factories,  workshops  and  mines. 
The  regulation  of  wages,  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children.  It  destroys  the  solidarity  of 
labour.  Says  Mr.  Appleton,  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  a  recent  circular:  — 

"  In  the  trade  union  movement  we  have  little  use  for 
that  kind  of  national  sentiment  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  creation  of  divisions  between  people  whose  industrial 
interests  are  identical,  and  which  proposes  to  set  up  anoma- 
lies between  one  country  and  another.  What  the  workers 
need  is  solidarity  rather  than  nationality."  (Times,  De- 
cember 4,  1911.) 

But  the  Home  Rule  Bill  recognises  nationality  and  ignores 
the  trade  union  demand  for  solidaritv.  The  Irish  Parliament, 
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as  the  Bill  at  present  stands,  will  have  full  power,  if  it  wishes, 
to  repeal  the  Trade  Disputes  Act.  It  can  give  Irish  factory 
owners  power  to  work  their  mills  and  factories  longer  hours,  to 
lighten  the  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  work  under  less  strict  conditions  in  respect  of  sani- 
tation, health  and  security. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  Irish  Parliament  may  de- 
sire to  attract  capital  by  making  the  terms  of  employment  less 
onerous.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  handicap 
labour  in  this  country,  and  it  will  have  to  work  on  unfair  terms 
in  comparison  with  Irish  labour.  In  any  case,  organised  labour 
is  not  a  great  power  in  Ireland.  It  will  have  but  little  chance 
of  making  itself  heard ;  for  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  the 
Irish  towns  have  only  34  members,  but  the  Irish  counties  have 
no  less  than  128.  Under  these  conditions  Irish  labour  will 
have  but  a  small  voice  in  labour  questions,  and  if  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Irish  Parliament  is,  as  may  be  expected,  an 
agrarian  party,  it  will  have  but  little  sympathy  with  industrial 
questions,  and  if  it  relaxes  the  State  regulation  of  labour,  the 
Labour  party  in  this  country  will  find  themselves  in  difficulties 
in  maintaining  what  they  have  gained  from  their  more  power- 
ful position  at  Westminster.  A  lower  standard  of  industrial 
legislation  in  Ireland  must  adversely  affect  the  position  of  labour 
here. 

Irish  Labour  and  the  Bill. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'Lehane,  speaking  at  the  annual  Irish  Trades 
Congress  at  Clonmel  on  May  27,  1912,  said:  — 

"  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  representation,  I 
must  express  strong  disappointment  at  the  fact  that,  in 
the  proposed  measure  large  urban  centres  are  ignored, 
and  instead  of  giving  representation  to  towns  such  as 
Clonmel,  Tralee,  Wexford,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Sligo, 
Portadown,  Lurgan,  and  Ballymena,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  important  towns  of  Galway,  Newry,  and  Kilkenny 
are  to  be  deprived  of  direct  representation.  This  is  a 
proposal  to  which  we  strongly  object,  and  we  must  insist 
upon  its  amendment ;  the  urban  areas  must  at  the  outset 
get  due  representation. 

' '  There  are  other  phases  also  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
to  which  we  must  take  exception,  notably  the  Nominated 
Senate.  This  anomaly,  which  is  but  a  relic  of  the  old 
ascendency  class  legislation,  and  one  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  about  getting  rid  of,  is  now  to  be  foisted 
upon  Ireland.  Believing  as  we  do  in  government  by  the 
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people  and  for  the  people,  we  are  teetotally  opposed  to> 
any  Senate  which  is  nominated,  or  elected,  on  a  restricted 
franchise. 

"  Two   other  most  objectionable   features  in  the   Bill 

are  the  eternal  and  ever-recurring  '  veto  '  and  the  '  safe- 

guards.'    I  think  I  may  say  that  we  consider  these  un- 

desirable and  unnecessary,  either  in  so  far  as  religion  or 

labour  is  concerned."  —  Freeman's  Journal,  May  28,  1912. 

The  Irish  Labour  Party  criticises  the  Bill  :    but  the  Eng- 

lish  Labour  Party  supports  it.     The   difference  of  opinion   is 

particularly  emphasised  in  the  case  of  the  nominated  Senate. 

The  Irish  Labour  Party  denounces  it:   but  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 

Donald,  M.P.,  the  English  Labour  Leader,   votes  for  it. 


Bill  Not  Final. 

Professor  Kettle,  whom  we  know  as  an  influential  Irish 
Nationalist,  speaking  at  Durrow  on  June  2,  1912,  said:  — 

"  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 

that  it  did  not  propose  to  be  final.     It  was  a  seed 

which,    once    planted,    would    grow." 
Leinster  Times,   June  8,   1912. 

What  pleasant  reading  for  the  Liberal  Home  Rulers  who 
have  been  assuring  their  English  audiences  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  will  settle  the  Irish  question. 

Upon  this  point  we  have  Irish  Freedom  (June,  1912), 
saying :  — 

' '  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  we  observed  that 
Mr.  John  Redmond  said  that  he  and  his  friends  stood  where 
Parnell  stood,  accepted  the  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  '  for 
my  own  generation,'  and  added  that  no  generation  could 
bind  the  next.  And  the  statement,  we  observe,  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers  by  the  English  Liberals.  We  deny, 
as  we  always  made  clear,  that  in  this  he  and  his  friends 
stand  for  the  majority  even  of  their  own  followers.  But 
let  that  pass.  Everybody  in  Ireland  knows  that  the  Bill, 
even  if  passed,  will  be  just  a  lever  to  use  in  the  fight.  But 
we  welcome  Mr.  Redmond's  explanation  as  a  return  to 
political  honesty.  And  we  answer,  speaking  for  some  men 
of  an  older  generation  than  his  own,  of  many  of  his  own, 
and  of  the  majority  of  our  own,  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  already  knocking  at  the  door.  Its  flag  is  a  green 
one,  with  an  Orange  sash — not  a  Union  Jack— and  its  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Mitchell  and  Wolfe  Tone." 
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So  we  have  the  official  Nationalist  Party  and  the  unofficial 
Nationalist  Party  of  the  same  opinion  that  the  Bill  is  not  final. 
Its  only  recommendation  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  has 
vanished ;  and  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  Irishmen  as  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question. 

A  Dissentient  Liberal. 

Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Cleckheaton,  on 
June  13,  1912,  said:  — 

"  You    may    remember    that    I  have  previously  said 
there  were  two  points  in  this  Bill  which  I  should  like  to 
see    more    fully    discussed,   and   upon  which   I   had  some 
doubts.     Those  two  points  are  the  financial  arrangements 
and   the  representation  of   Ireland   in   the   Parliament  at 
Westminster.  Those  are  the  two  thorny  points  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.     .      .     .     Under  this  Bill  Ireland  will  make 
no  contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  for  a  very  long 
time.     I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  want  to  adhere  some- 
what to  the  idea  of  taxation  and  representation  going  to- 
gether, and  I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  of  forty-two  men 
coming  to  Westminster  when  they  are  paying  nothing.     I 
would    not   mind    half-a-dozen    of    them — but    forty-two ! 
For  my  own  personal  feeling   I   would  rather  that  their 
representation  there  to  any  considerable  extent  should  be 
'  hung  up  '  until  they  begin  to  pay.     I  think  that  would 
be  a  fair  arrangement.     .     .     .     What  I  do  not  like  about 
this  Bill  is  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  probability 
that  that  will  fever  come  to  an  end.     But  I  do  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  arrangement  under  which  it  would  auto- 
matically come  to  an  end.     There  ought  to  be  a  time  fixed 
or  a  method   devised  under  which   this  contribution   from 
us  should  gradually  cease.     That  would  be  a  definite  in- 
ducement to  Ireland  to  get  down  to  her  own  footing,  be- 
cause my  own  suggestion  would  be  that  when  this  happened 
Ireland  should  come  along  to  Westminster  and  take  her 
share  with  us." — The  Tori-shire  Post,  June  15,  1912. 

The  Irish  at  Westminster. 

Lord  Joicey,  a  Liberal  Peer,  and  Liberal  Member  for  the 
Chesfcer-le-Street  Division  from  1885-1906,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times  of  May  2,  1912,  writes:  — 

.  •  .  "  I  see  by  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
Bill,  42  Irish  Members  are  to  be  retained,  and  although 
the  proposed  Irish  Parliament  will  have  complete  control 
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over  Irish  domestic  affairs,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  British  domestic  measures. 
Surely  this  is  most  unjust  to  Britons,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
this  should  be  allowed.  .  .  •  The  abstention  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  questions  purely  British  would  save  any 
Government  from  the  temptations  of  making  bargains 
with  the  Irish  Members  in  dealing  with  British  questions, 
as  the  Irish  Members  might  use  their  votes  on  purely 
British  Bills  and  taxes  to  induce  the  Government  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  prevented." 

The  Whole  Truth. 

"Presbyterian"  writing  to  the  Northern  Whig  (May  27) 
says: — "I  notice  that  the  British  Weekly,  in  its  latest  issue, 
states  that  the  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  against  Home  Rule 
'  was  only  carried  by  a  majority.'  The  inference,  of  course, 
is  that  there  was  a  strong  minority  opposed  to  this  anti-Home 
Rule  resolution.  What  are  the  facts  ?  There  were  twenty- 
seven  members  of  the  Committee  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
only  three  of  them  voted  against  the  resolution,  namely,  Rev. 
Dr.  Purves  (Belfast),  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  (Dublin) — both 
chaplains  to  Lord  Aberdeen — and  Sir  Wm.  Baxter,  who  was 
created  a  Knight  by  this  Government." 

The  Reward. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  fight  against  agricultural  co-operation 
and  the  development  of  the  rural  districts  has  received  recogni- 
tion. .  Says  the  Freeman's  Journal  (June  7,  1912)  :  — 

"  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
Irish  Nationalist  for  the  courageous  stand  he  is  making 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  Irish  Self-Government  in 
his  controversy  with  the  I.A.O.S-" 

The  Candid  Friend. 

Mr.  J.  O'Dowd,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Bunninadden,  on 
May  26,  1912,  said:  — 

' '  The  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  have  forced  the 
hand  of  the  Government  to  introduce  Home  Rule.  I  don't 
say  that  the  Liberal  Party  liked  to  do  it.  I  believe,  as 

a   matter   of  fact,   they   would    like   to   avoid   it  if 

they  could,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
them  by  our  incomparable  leader,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  who  is  always  associated  with  our  leader, 

B  2 
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loyally  backed  up  by  a  patriotic  and  disciplined  Party,  in 
which  there  are  no  jealousy  nor  calumniators  like  what 
you  find  in  the  bogs  of  North  Sligo  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  Home  Rule  is  the  foremost  question  of  the  hour." 
— Sligo  Champion,  June  1,  1912. 

It  is  well  to  get  the  truth  sometimes. 

Not  "Logrolling!" 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Irish  League  of 
Great  Britain  at  Cardiff  on  May  25,  1912,  Alderman  Edward 
Thomas  said :  — 

"  I  am  sure  that  in  Wales  we  stand  or  fall  with  you. 
Will  you  stand  or  fall  with  us?" 

In  response,  there  were  vigorous  cries  of  "  Yes,  yes," 
and  the  delegates,  rising  in  their  places,  cheered  en- 
thusiastically. 

The'President  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.):— Shall 
I  answer  in  your  name  "We  will?" 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  evidently  had  some  doubts  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  pledge,  for  later  he  said :  — 

"  They  would  find  in  the  Tory  papers  of  London  the 
proceedings  there  that  day  described  as  log-rolling.  They 
would  say  the  Irishmen  came  there  because  they  wanted 
Home  Rule  from  the  Welshmen,  and  that  the  Welshmen 
came  there  because  they  wanted  Disestablishment  from 
the  Irishmen.  Well,  he  did  not  mind  them  saying  that." 
— Freeman's  Journal,,  May  27,  1912. 

A  Home  Rule  Protest. 

Irish   Freedom,  June,   1912,   says:  — 

"  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  manner  of  stuff  which 
Mr.  John  Dillon  has  been  dealing  out  in  England  last 
week?  'The  people  of  Ireland,'  he  said,  'would  always 
endeavour  to  make  the  Empire  what  it  ought  to  be — a 
missionary  of  freedom  for  the  whole  world.  For  his  part 
he  was  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  be  a  loyal  citizen 
once  Ireland  obtained  her  freedom,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
serve  the  Empire.'  Now  we  do  not  so  much  mind  what 
Mr.  Dillon,  for  his  part,  says  or  does.  If  he  cares,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  he  can  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  Empire  by  joining  the  Army,  or  enlisting  along 
with  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  the  English  Boy  Scouts. 
But  if  Mr.  John  Dillon  means  (as  of  course  he  does)  that 
this  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  all  the  Irish,  we,  on  the  part 
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of  that  not  inconsiderable  section  whom  he  calls  nobodies, 
must  decline.  We  are  not  going  to  serve  the  Empire ;  we 
are  not  going  to  help  to  make  it  anything  but  a  back 
number,  so  far  as  in  us  lies;  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
loyal  citizens  of  anything  short  of  an  Irish  Republic.  If 
Mr.  Dillon  or  any  of  his  Irish  and  English  Liberal  friends 
think  that  our  attitude  does  not  matter,  let  them  bring 
forward  another  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty,  and 
see  what  happens  to  it-" 

And  Another. 

From  the  Tipperary  Star  (May  25,  1912):  — 

"What  is  the  British  Empire  to  us?  The  name  of 
the  huge  octopus  that  has  gathered  us  with  so  many  states, 
islands,  continents,  into  its  greedy  grasp  '  to  paint  the 
world  red.'  The  name  of  that  seemingly  all-powerful 
institution  that  has  crushed  us  for  seven  hundred  years, 
that  has  done  its  worst  to  take  our  religion,  our  language, 
our  nation  from  us,  and  that  now,  thanks,  not  to  it,  but 
to  the  inevitable  result  of  the  gamble  of  British  politics, 
cleverly  taken  advantage  of  by  our  ever  watchful  states- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  about  to  hand  us  out 
a  dole  of  justice,  and  expects  us  in  return,  to  take  off 
our  hats  and  raise  our  eyes  in  gratitude  to  the  Union  Jack, 
as  we  sing  "  Rule,  Britannia."  That  is  the  British 
Empire.  Where  is  our  debt  of  loyalty  to  it?  Home  Rule 
will  make  us  thoroughly  loyal  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire.  So  we  hear  said.  Was  it  to  make  us  loyal 
British  subjects  that  Emmet  died  and  Wexford  rose  ? 
Was  it  with  that  end  in  view  that  Wolfe  Tone  crossed  to 
France  for  aid,  or  that  the  men  of  '48  mustered  in  Ballin- 
garry?  No;  Home  Rule  or  no  Home  Rule,  we  must 
work  out  our  national  salvation  on  Irish  lines.  Britons 
we  can  never  be.  From  England  we  differ  in  all  things 
vital.  God  placed  our  islands  and  our  souls  apart.  To 
God,  to  Ireland,  and  to  Home  we  owe  allegiance.  The 
British  Empire  has  no  claim  on  us.  .  .  .  In  God's 
name,  let  us  be  done  with  singing  hymns  of  praise  and 
gratitude  to  England  for  the  measure  of  justice  our  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  people  behind  them,  have  forced  from 
her.  Let  us  accept  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  proper 
spirit,  make  it  a  step  forward  in  our  march  to  freedom,  but 
high'  above  all  let  the  "solemn  starlight"  of  Davis  still 
shine  for  our  guidance  "A  Nation  Once  Again." 
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More  Explanations. 

In  continuance  of  the  Special  Supplement  to  the  June  issue 
of  "  trish  Facts,"  we  publish  the  following  further  questions 
and  answers  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

EXISTING  STATUTES  (MODIFICATION). 

MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land whether,  under  Sub-section  (11)  of  Clause  2  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Irish  legis- 
lature to  alter  or  modify  the  details  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,, 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  the  National  Insurance  Act,  and 
the  Labour  Exchange  Act;  and  if  he  will  state  what  is  meant  by 
the  general  subject  matter  of  those  Acts  ? 

MR.  RUSSELL  :  It  will  not  be  competent  for  the  Irish  Par- 
liament to  alter  or  modify  the  details  of  any  of  the  enactments 
referred  to  so  long  as  the  administration  of  the  enactment  in 
question  is  a  reserved  service. 

MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD:  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
answer  the  second  part  of  my  question  and  say  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  general  subject  matter  of  these  Acts?  " 

MR.  RUSSELL  :  It  may  not  be  a  very  happy  expression,  but 
it  had  reference  to  land  purchase  enactments  which  are  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  Land  Acts  that  are  not  specially  Land 
Purchase  Acts.  That  was  the  real  reason  of  it.  It  can  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee  if  necessary. — June  6.  Cols.  274 — 5. 

POST  OFFICE  (COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION). 

SIR  JOHN  LONSDALE  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  Ireland  being  increased,  such  increased"  deficiency 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  transferred  sum  or  will  have  to  be  made 
good  by  the  Irish  Exchequer ;  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
deficiency  being  reduced,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  transferred  sum  ? 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  :  The  transferred  sum  would  not  be 
affected  in  either  of  the  cases  contemplated  in  the  question. 
After  the  Post  Office  in  Ireland  had  passed  to  the  control  of 
the  Irish  Government,  the  Irish  Exchequer  would  be  required 
to  make  good  any  increase  in  the  deficiency,  and  would  benefit 
by  any  decrease. — June  10.  Col.  498. 

ORDER  OF  FREEMASONS. 

MR.  MOORE  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  is  aware  that 
for  years  the  non-political  and  charitable  society  of  the  Order 
of  Freemasons  has  been  denounced  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  Nationalist  Members  of  Parliament  indiscriminately;  if  it 
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is  proposed  to  place  this  society  and  its  property  under  the 
control  of  a  majority  nominated  by  its  opponents;  and  what 
safeguard  will  it  have  under  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 
from  tyranny,  confiscation,  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  a 
Dublin  Parliament? 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  (Mr.  Asquith) :  I  am  not  aware 
how  much  foundation  there  is  for  the  allegations  in  the  first 
paragraph ;  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third,  it  is  a  matter 
for  argument  in  Committee  whether  the  safeguards  proposed 
in  the  Bill  are  or  are  not  adequate. 

MR.  MOORE  :  Arising  out  of  that  answer,  will  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  accept  an  amendment  to  exclude  the  rights  and 
privileges  members  of  this  society  now  have  from  Clause  2  ? 

The  PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  sir;  as  at  present  advised,  no. 
I  will  listen  to  any  arguments. — June  13.  Cols.  1020 — 1. 

SALARIES  OF  RESIDENT  MAGISTRATES. 

MR.  ROTHSCHILD  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
whether  the  expression,  "  periodical  increments,"  contained  in 
the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  Page  40, 
line  14,  includes  the  periodical  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Irish 
resident  magistrates  caused  by  the  automatic  retirement  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  of  resident  magistrates  of  the  senior  classes, 
and  consequent  promotion  of  resident  magistrates  of  the  junior 
classes;  and  whether  the  expression,  "allowances,"  contained 
in  Clause  47,  page  29,  line  16,  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill,  includes  the  fixed  allowance  of  £100  per  annum  paid  to 
Irish  resident  magistrates  for  travelling  expenses  ? 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for  IRELAND  (Mr.  Birrell) :  The 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  in  the  negative;  the 
answer  to  the  second  part  is  in  the  affirmative. — June  13. 
Col.  1020. 

POSTAGE  RATES. 

MR.  AMERY  asked  the  Postmaster-General  whether  the  Irish 
Parliament  will  have  power  to  fix  internal  rates  for  postage, 
parcels  post,  and  telegrams  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  rates 
imposed  by  His  Majesty's  Post  Office  ? 

The  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  (Mr.  Herbert  Samuel) :  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  the  Irish  Exchequer  bearing  any 
loss  of  revenue  which  might  ensue. — June  20.  Col.  1815. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CLAUSE  26. 

•     MR.   JAMES  MASON  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  there  is 
anything  to  prevent  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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repealing  or  amending  the  provisions  of  Clause  26  (2)  without 
being  under  the  obligation  to  bring  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  Clause  26  (3). 

The  PRIME  MINISTER:  The  answer  is  in  the  negative. — 
June  20.  Cul.  1985. 

POSTMEN  (EX-SOLDIERS). 

CAPTAIN  CRAIG  asked  whether,  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill,  the  proposed  new  Parliament  would  have  power 
to  reverse  the  practice  now  in  vogue  in  the  postal  service  of 
allotting  one-half  of  the  vacancies  for  established  postmen  to 
ex-soldiers  of  the  British  Army  ? 

MR.  BIRRELL  :  It  will  be  optional  with  the  Irish  Government 
to  follow  or  to  depart  from  the  existing  practice  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  established  postmen. — June  20.  Col. 
1815. 

IRISH  COURTS  (JURISDICTION). 

MR.  JAMES  MASON  asked  whether,  under  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill,  an  act  done  by  an  official  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  obedience  to  a  Statute  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  punishable  by  an  Irish  Court,  if  it  appears 
to  involve  a  breach  of  the  law  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ? 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  (Sir  Rufus  Isaacs) :  If  the  Act 
is  done  in  obedience  to  a  Statute  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  after  the  creation  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  which 
Statute  extends  to  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  punishable  in  an 
Irish  Court,  as  the  law  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  then  pre- 
vails. If  the  act  is  done  in  obedience  to  a  Statute  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  passed,  before  the  creation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  it  would  be  punishable  in  an  Irish  Court  unless 
the  Irish  Statute  dealt  with  any  of  the  matters  reserved  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  case  the  law  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  void. — June  20,  Col.  1831. 

JOINT  EXCHEQUER  BOARD. 

MR.  ASTOR  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board  are  to  receive  a  salary;  and,  if 
so,  by  whom  will  the  salaries  be  paid  ? 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  :  The  Bill  makes  no  provision  in  the 
matter.  I  presume  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  pay 
special  salaries  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Imperial 
and  Irish  Treasuries  would  respectively  make  themselves  liable 
for  their  own  representatives  and  share  the  remuneration  of 
the  chairman. — June  25th,  Col.  281. 
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Belfast  and  Ireland  under  the  Union. 

The  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  published  a  report 
showing  the  remarkable  progress  of  Ireland  generally,  and  Bel- 
fast in  particular,  under  the  Union.  The  following  figures, 
extracted  from  this  report,  are  of  interest :  — 


Import  and  Export  Trade  at  Irish 
Ports       


ALL  IRELAND. 

1904. 
£103,790,799 


Deposits    and    Cash  Balances  in 

Irish  Joint  Stock  Banks 
Deposits  in  P.O.  Savings  Banks 
Trustees  Savings  Banks 


1893. 

.£34,637,000 
£4,155,000 
£1,856,000 

1893. 
£3,181,043 


1910. 
£130,888,732 

1911. 

£56,011,000 

£12,253,000 

£2,557,000 

1910. 
£4,474,016 


BELFAST. 

1783. 
...      13,105 


1891. 
255,950 


1893. 
£741,000 

Belfast. 
7s.  Id. 

1892. 
£14,797,285 

1892. 
£3,250,000 


1912.  (estimate). 
391,051 

1912. 
£1,543,919 


Receipts  of  Irish  Railways 

Population  of  Belfast        

Valuation  of  Belfast          

Local  Taxation  (in  the£)* 

Funds  of  three  Banks  with  Head 
Offices  in  Belfast        , 

Amount  Collected  in    Belfast  by 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 

Depts.f 

*  Excluding  Water  and  Poor  Rate. 

those  for  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  are  surpassed  by  no  other  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  except  London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 


Dublin. 
10s,  3d. 


Cork. 
10s.  6d. 

1911. 
£25,107,600 

1911. 
£4,915,377 


t  These  figures  are  more  than  double 


Tonnage  of  Vessels  clearing  from 
Belfast 

Pauperism  per  10,000. 
Belfast 
Dublin 
Cork 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
Liverpool 
Bristol 
Average  f  01  U.  K 


1893. 
2,002,629 


1911. 

2,841,553 


107 
296 
336 
263 
228 
220 
209 
210 


Belfast  has  the  lowest  rate  of  pauperism  for  any  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Belfast  Pauperism. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  May  show  that  Belfast 
has  the  lowest  pauperism  returns  of  all  cities  or  districts  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  figure  for  the  month  being  107  per 
10,000  of  the  population.  The  average  rate  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  220 ;  for  London,  242 ;  for  English  cities,  205 ; 
for  Scotch  cities,  228;  for  Dublin,  296;  and  for  Cork,  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick,  336.  The  nearest  city  to  Belfast  is 
Bradford,  with  120. 

From  the  Dublin  Daily  Express  (May  29,  1912)  :  — 

"  At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Board  of 
Guardians,  yesterday,  arising  out  of  an  inquiry  by  Mr- 
David  A.  Fee,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  D.  Adams)  said  there 
were  107  men  and  58  women  able-bodied  inmates  admitted 
to  the  Belfast  Workhouse  during  the  past  week.  Some 
of  these  people  might  have  been  admitted  more  than  once. 
Of  this  number  about  twelve  were  remaining  that  morning. 

"  Mr.  Savage  said  there  was  a  feeling  abroad  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  in 
the  Belfast  Workhouse-  That  was  all  nonsense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  not  more  than  an  average  of  100. 

"The  Chairman:  And  these  are  all  fully  employed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  get  enough  cleaners. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
able-bodied  workers  they  were  contemplating  getting  in 
machinery  to  do  the  work.  They  could  not  get  enough 
workers  for  the  laundry. 

"  Mr.  M'Donnell :  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  adver- 
tise for  them- 

"The  Chairman:  On  the  average  there  are  130  able- 
bodied  inmates  in  Belfast  Workhouse  every  week  out  of  a 
population  of  400,000. 

"Mr.  Longmore :  It  speaks  well  for  the  City  of 
Belfast." 

Irish  Debt. 

From  House  of  Commons  Eeturn,  No.   110,  of  1912.  we 
take  the  following  figures  relating  to  Irish  debt :  — 

Irish  debt  outstanding  on  January  5,  1817, 
£112,684,773. 

Outstanding  amount  on  March  31,  1911,  of  debt  in- 
curred since  January  5,  1817,  for  purely  Irish  purposes, 
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falling  on  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer:  — 

£  s.  d. 

Irish  Public  Loans 17,521,693     9     2 

Irish  Land  Purchase     ...     55,936,230  12     6 


Nothing*  Done. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  20,  CAPTAIN  CRAIG 
asked  whether  a  poster  has  recently  been  placarded  in  Wexford 
calling  upon  Irishmen  to  arm  themselves  so  as  to  be  ready, 
when  England  in  the  near  future  is  involved  with  a  big  war 
with  Germany,  to  break  away  from  England;  and  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  trace  those  responsible  for  the  notice,  and 
whether  any  arrests  have  been  made? 

MR.  BIRRELL  in  reply  said: — "The  police  authorities  in- 
form me  that  some  posters  of  the  nature  referred  to  were  found 
placarded  at  Enniscorthy  and  Wexford.  The  police  have  made 
close  enquiry  into  the  matter,  but  so  far  no  arrests  have  been 
made."— June  20.  Cols.  1810-1. 

Nationalist  Intolerance. 

The  following  correspondence  has  taken  place :  — 

Glenville,  Waterford,   30th  May,   1912. 
To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Waterford. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor, — I  have  been  requested,  on  the  part 
of  the  Unionists  of  Waterford,  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the 
large  room,  City  Hall,  to  hold  a  meeting  some  day  early 
in  the  second  week  in  next  month.  It  would  be  required 
for  about  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Admission  would 
be  by  ticket  only,  and  we  would  T>e  very  pleased  to  pay 
the  usual  charges.  An  early  answer  would  very  much 
oblige — Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     W.  G.  D.  GOFF. 

The  following  is  the  reply :  — 

City  Hall,  Waterford,  31st  May,  1912. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  asking  for 
the  use  of  the  large  room,  Town  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the 
Unionists  of  Waterford,  I  beg  to  say  I  will  be  happy  to 
let  you  have  it  for  any  purpose  except  that  of  holding  an 
anti-Home  Rule  meeting. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     M.  KIRWAN,   Mayor. 
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The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Mayor  by  the  Unionist 
Alliance:  — 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Waterford  Unionist  Alliance,  Edmond  Count  de  la  Poer 
presiding,  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  to  Sir  William 
Goff  was  considered,  and  I  am  desired,  in  reply,  to  say 
that  it  was  intended  to  have  used  the  City  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  resolution  against  Home  Rule.  They 
regret  to  find  that  the  City  Hall,  which  is  available  for 
all  Nationalist  meetings,  without  restrictions,  has  been 
refused  to  those  who  differ  from  Nationalists  in  opinion, 
except  on  conditions  which  render  it  useless  for  a  political 
meeting.  This  does  not  appear  to  indicate  that  the  spirit 
of  tolerance,  which  we  are  led  to  expect  with  Home  Rule, 
has  yet  arrived  in  Waterford. — I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  JOHN  CONGREVE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Unionist  Alliance,  Co.  Waterford. 
Irish  Times,  June  5,  1912. 

There  were  no  protests  from  the  Radical  Home  Rule 
Press  at  this  example  of  Nationalist  intolerance.  What  a 
striking  illustration  it  affords  of  the  position  of  the  Minority 
in  Nationalist  Ireland. 

A  Bitter  Complaint. 

Mr.  Meagher,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Tholsel  on  June  9, 
1912:  — 

"  It  was  degrading  for  a  man  having  the  honour  of  re- 
presenting North  Kilkenny  to  come  to  the  Town  Hall  and 
find  that  such  a  small  number  of  delegates  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  worthy  hon.  secretary.  He  had  not  words 
to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  state  of  things." — Kilkenny 
Journal,  June  12,  1912. 

Yet  Nationalist  Ireland  is  said  to  be  burning  with  the  desire 
to  have  Home  Rule. 

The  Want  of  Funds. 

From  the  Kilkenny  Journal  (May  12,  1912)  :  — 

"  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  appeal  addressed 
to  the  Nationalists  of  North  Kilkenny  and  Kilkenny  City, 
calling  on  them  for  practical  support  of  the  Parliamentary 
Party  in  what  we  all  hope  is  the  final  phase  of  the  Home 
Rule  struggle,  has  been  responded  to  in  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  manner." 
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The  Clare  Champion  (June  8,  1912)  says:  — 

"  Clare  has  really  done  very  little  yet  in  support  of 
the  Home  Rule  Fund-  .  .  .  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  Nationalists  of  Clare  should  show  that  they  are 
in  deadlv  earnest  on  the  Home  Rule  question." 

Mr.  Sheehy,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Castletown,  on  Sunday, 
May  26,  1912,  said:  — 

"  .  .  .  To  all  Meath  that  they  have  not  been  fair, 
that  they  have  not  been  generous  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party  that  has  brought  Home  Rule  up  to  the 
present  condition.  He  submitted  that  they  had  hung 
back,  not  the  people  that  were  listening  to  him,  but  the 
people  that  ought  to  subscribe,  the  people  that  won  most, 
the  people  that  gained  most,  the  people  that  had  great 
farms  and  fine  dwellings,  substantial  comfort  in  every  way, 
had  not  been  subscribing  a  farthing  in  the  £  of  the  advan- 
tages that  the  Irish  Party  had  won  for  them.  It  was  a 
discredit,  he  said,  to  the  principle  of  the  people  of  Meath, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  poorest  contributory  counties  in  Ire- 
land to  the  National  Fund.  .  •  .  He  knew  there  were 
many  men  in  Meath  sound  in  their  convictions  -as  to  the 
claim  of  Ireland  to  the  Home  Rule,  solid  to  the  Home  Rule 
question,  and  now  was  their  time  to  assert  it,  and  if  they 
did  not  subscribe  generously  out  of  their  wealth,  and  out 
of  their  properties  that  had  been  won  by  the  efforts  of  thb 
Parliamentary  Party,  he  would  tar  them  with  the  disgrace 
of  not  doing  their  duty.  He  would  charge  them  that  they 
were  mean  and  contemptible  and  that  they  cared  not  for 
their  land,  or  liberties  of  the  land,  and  that  there  was  no 
use  in  their  talking  about  willingness  or  anxiety  for  Home 
Rule  if  they  did  not  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets. "- 
Drogheda  Independent,  June  1,  1912. 

It  would  not  seem  that  the  Irish  are  very  enthusiastic  for 
Home  Rule.  Even  with  the  State  contribution,  through  the 
Nationalist  M.P.'s,  of  £3,700  towards  the  cost  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  appeals  are  becoming  piteous.  Witness,  too,  from 
the  next  "Note  "  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  get  money 
for  Home  Rule. 

The  League  and  the  Church. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  Irish  League  makes  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  its  organisation,  and 
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especially  in  its  collections  for  funds,  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  local  Nationalist  Press:  — 

CREE. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  branch,  held  on  the  26th 
May,  1912,  Mr.  James  Tubridy  presiding: — Collectors 
were  appointed  to  make  a  public  collection  at  the  chapel 
gate  on  Sunday,  June  2nd." — Clare  Champion,  .him:  1, 
1912. 

MlLTOWNMALBAY. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  U.I.L.,  held  at  Miltownmalbay 
on  the  2nd  June,  1912: — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Home 
Rule  Fund  collection  on  Sunday,  23.rd  June.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Hannon,  P.P.,  to  obtain  his  permission 
for  holding  the  same  at  the  chapel  gate  on  the  above  date, 
to  which  the  Canon  kindly  consented.  .  .  .  On  the 
same  date  the  collection  will  be  taken  at  the  chapel  gate 
of  Moy,  the  chapel-of-ease  in  the  parish." — Freeman's 
Journal,  June  5,  1912. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR. 

"  The  collection  will  be  held  at  all  the  Masses  at  St. 
Nicholas's  Church,  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  the  Franciscan 
Church,  Carrickbeg." — Freeman's  Journal,  June  8,  1912. 

GRANGE. 

"  The  collection  in  aid  of  the  Home  Rule  Fund  opened 
at  the  church  gates,  Grange,  on  Sunday  last  at  both 
Masses-" — Clonmel  Nationalist,  June  8,  1912. 

TULSK. 

"  Arrangements  were  made  for  holding  the  Parlia- 
mentary Fund  collection  on  to-morrow  (Sunday),  9th  inst., 
at  the  chapel  gate,  before  each  Mass.  It  is  confidently 
expected  the  Nationalists  of  the  parish  will  subscribe 
generously  on  the  occasion  and  make  the  collection  a  record 
one  this  year." — King's  County  Independent,  June  8, 
1912. 

KlLLARGUE. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Killargue  Branch  of  the  U.I-L. 
held  on  the  2nd  June,  1912,  the  Rev.  P.  Brady,  P.P., 
presiding: — After  some  discussion  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  have  the  branch  reorganised  on  Sunday,  16th 
day  of  June,  at  the  chapel  gate." — Sligo  Champion, 
June  8,  1912. 
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KlLMARYAL  AND  MANTUA  BRANCH. 

"  The  principal  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  arrange 
for  the  collection  of  the  Home  Rule  Fund  on  Sunday,  23rd 
June.  All  delegates  are  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
chapel  gates  at  both  Masses." — Roscommon  Herald, 
June  15,  1912. 

BALLYRUSH    BRANCH. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Ballyrush  Branch,  held  on 
June  9th,  1912,  the  Branch  decided  to  continue  the  collec- 
tion in  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund  on  next  Sunday  at 
both  Masses,  to  give  everyone  desirous  of  subscribing  a  full 
opportunity." — Sligo  Champion,  June  15,  1912. 

MULLINABREENA     BRANCH. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mullinabreena  Branch,  held  on 
June  9th,  1912,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  people  of  the 
parish  another  opportunity  at  the  chapel  gate  on  Sunday 
next.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  householder  in  the 
parish  will  try  and  contribute  something  on  that  date.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  the  people  would  pay  whatever 
they  intend  giving  on  Sunday  than  have  collectors  going 
round  to  the  houses." — Sligo  Champion,  June  15,  1912. 

SOUTH  WESTMEATH. 

"  The  Home  Rule  Fund  collection  is  now  in  full  pro- 
gress in  the  different  parishes  of  South  Westmeath,  and, 
when  finished,  promises  to  be  a  record  collection.  For  the 
first  time  for  some  years  back,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
house-to-house  collections,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  hold  general  collections  outside  the  churches  in  the 
various  parishes  of  the  constituency.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  permission  and  sanction  of  the  parish  priests,  who 
are  lending  every  help,  in  addition  to  subscribing  liberally 
to  the  collectors.  ...  In  Moate  and  Mountemple, 
the  principal  parish  of  the  constituency,  the  collection  will 
close  with  a  chapel-door  collection  on  Sunday  week." — 
Freeman's  Journal,  June  15,  1912. 

KlLLERERIN    BRANCH. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday.  It  was  decided  to  start 
the  collection  for  the  Home  Rule  Fund  on  Sunday,  2nd  June. 
It  is  expected  that  every  member  of  the  Committee  will  do 
his  utmost  to  make  this  a  record  collection.  It  will  be  held 
in  the  chapel  yard  after  each  Mass,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 

D  2 
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man  will  come  forward  and  act  as  if  Home  Rule  depended  on 
irim  alone.  The  names  of  subscribers  and  amounts  will  be  sent 
-for  publication. — Connacht  Tribune,  May  25,  1912. 

TARMONBARRY  AND   WHITEHALL  BRANCH. 
A  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Sunday,    12th  inst. 
Rev.  P.  Martin,  P.P.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
The   names  will  be  published  of  all   non-members   after  next 
meeting,  which  will   be  held   on   Sunday,   26th  inst.,   so   it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  no  anti-Leaguer  in  our  district  at 
next    meeting. — Dr.     Kelly,     sec.,    "  pro     tern." — Boscommon 
Herald,  May  25,   1912. 

The  U.I.L.  and  the  Minority. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Clonguish  Branch  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  held  at  Newtownforbes  on  June  9th,  1912,  says  the 
Longford  Leader  (June  15,  1912),  it  was  resolved  that:  "  After 
next  meeting  the  names  of  all  who  did  subscribe  and  who  did 
not  will  be  published  in  full.  Then,  of  course,  all  those  who 
do  not  subscribe  will  be  put  down  as  backers  of  Bullock  McCann 
and  his  dog  boys." 

KILGLASS   BRANCH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kilglass  Branch  of  the  United  Irish 
League,  Messrs.  Pat.  O'Brien  and  Matt.  Coleman,  both  of 
Culleens,  were  reported  as  having  acted  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  U.I.L.  It  was  decided  to  invite  them  to  attend  meet- 
ing next  Sunday  to  answer  charges  made  against  them. — 
Western  People,  May  25,  1912. 

KILMURRY   BRANCH. 

At  a  meeting  of  above  Branch  on  Sunday  last  some  mem- 
bers inquired  if  the  names  of  all  the  members  and  also  of  the 
defaulters  were  yet  published  according  to  the  resolution  passed 
four  weeks  ago.  .  .  .  The  lists  to  hand  were  revised,  the 
committee  marking  defaulters'  names  on  the  back.  The  names 
of  members  and  of  defaulters  will  be  published  in  the  Western 
People  of  Saturday,  June  1st. — Western  People,  May  25,  1912. 

Only  Room  for  Nationalists. 

At  Ballinamuck,  on  Sunday,  June  2,  1912,  at  the  annual 
parade  of  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberians  of 
Co.  Longford  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  counties  Leitrim 
and  Cavan,  Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  M-P.,  said:  — 

' '  I  make  a  personal  appeal   to  the  officers   of  every 

division  at  this  meeting  to  see  that  when  the  name  of  any 
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man  comes  forward  for  election,  he  must  be  a  true 
and  SOUnd  Nationalist,  and  one  that  has  sprung  from 
the  right  stock.'' — Lottyford  Leader,  June  8,  1912. 

No  Room  for  the  Soldier. 

The  following  account  of  a  discussion  at  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Council  in  Fermanagh  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  towards  those  who  have  served  in  the 
British  Army:  — 

"  The  question  of  the  tenancy  of  a  labourer's  cottage 
in  the  Lisnaskea  district  gave  rise  to  a  heated  discussion 
at  Lisnaskea  Council's  bi-monthly  meeting,  when  the  Local 
Government  Board  wrote  down  that  the  Council  should 
let  the  cottage  to  a  labourer  named  Tevlin,  who  is  an 
old  soldier,  and  for  whom  the  inspector  had  passed  the 
cottage.  Prior  to  this  the  Council  had  put  in  a  labourer 
named  Blake,  who  was  the  cousin  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  P. 
Blake,  J.P. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  to  put  Tevlin  out  was  one  of  the 
most  unfair  acts  ever  done;  and  Mr.  M'Corry  explained 
that  Tevlin  was  not  a  bona  fide  labourer,  as  he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Army;  whereas  Blake 
had  a  wife  and  four  small  children. 

After  a  heated  debate,  by  14  votes  to  13,  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  cottage  to  Blake,  and  not  do  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  ordered. — Dublin  Daily  Express, 
May  22,  1912. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  minority  feel  that  this  policy 
will  be  the  rule  at  Dublin  under  Home  Rule,  and  are  deter- 
mined not  to  have  it. 

United  Irish  League  Methods. 

From  Freeman's  Journal  (June  7,  1912):  — 

"  Yesterday,  in  Nisi  Prius  Court  No.  1,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Boyd  and  a  city  common  jury,  Joseph  Conroy 
and  John  Conroy,  residing  at  Straide,  Co.  Mayo,  were 
indicted  for  having  on  various  dates  in  the  months  of 
February  and  April,  1911,  unlawfully  and  illegally  con- 
spired and  confederated  to  compel  James  Gallagher  to 
surrender  possession  of  certain  lands  held  by  him  at 
Templemore,  Co.  Mayo,  and  also  with  conspiring  and 
confederating  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  James  and 
John  Gallagher  to  refrain  from  certain  ejectment  pro- 
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ceedings  which  they  had  instituted.  There  were  further 
charges  against  the  defendants  of  inciting  others  to  take 
part  in  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

11  The  defendant,  Joseph  Conroy,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  occurrence  stated  to  have  been  acting 
as  an  organiser  of  the  United  Irish  League.  The 

other  defendant  is  a  returned  Irish-American,  who  has  a 
farm  in  the  district. 

"  The  Solicitor-General,  in  stating  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  said  the  evidence  that  would  be  laid  before 
the  jury  would  show  that  the  case  was  a  very  simple  one 
in  which  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  their 
verdict.  It  was  a  simple  offence  that  the  prisoners  were 
charged  with — a  class  of  offence  that  brought  disgrace  on 
the  couiitry.  .  .  .  The  trouble  began  on  the  19th 
February.  A  meeting  at  Straide  was  attended  by  some 
150  persons  on  that  date,  and  was  addressed  by  Joseph 
Conroy.  The  other  prisoner  was  not  present  at  it.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Joseph  Conroy  said:  — 

''  '  Evidently  Mr.  Gallagher  wishes  to  live  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  He  did  not  like  to  see  the  smoke 
from  the  house  when  he  came  out  to  see  his  bullocks. 
Why  don't  people  respect  his  wishes.  There  is  no 
law  to  compel  Gallagher  to  sell  to  the  people  or  buy 
from  them,  or  the  people  to  buy  from  or  sell  to 
Gallagher.' 

Counsel  said  the  jury  would  be  able  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  those  few  sentences,,  and  know  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Gallagher  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  no  one 
was  to  buy  from  or  to  sell  to  him.  A  campaign  of 
boycotting  was  started  to  make  Gallagher's  life 
miserable,  and  to  try  and  force  him  out  of  the 

lands  by  illegal  methods.  The  next  occasion  that  they 
had  a  public  utterance  to  the  same  effect  was  on  the  6th 
March,  when  Constable  Murray  saw  Joseph  Conroy  and 
about  30  people  enter  Killian's  house,  where  Conroy 
addressed  them.  The  next  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conspiracy  was  on  the  9th  March.  On  that  occasion 
100  persons',  with  a  band,  went  from  the  direction  of  Galla- 
gher's house  to  the  village  of  Straide.  They  had  an 
effigy  Stuck  to  a  hayfork,  and  on  the  breast  of  the  effigy 
was  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  the  words,  '  Down  with  the 
grazier  and  evictor.'  They  marched  through  the  village, 
and  were  told  by  the  police  that  they  were  doing  what 
was  illegal,  and  they  were  consequently  prevented  from 
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proceeding  to  Gallagher's  house.  They  went  to  a  field  of 
Gallagher's  and  there  burned  Mr.  Gallagher's  effigy.  On 
March  26th,  400  people  formed  in  procession  with  an 
effigy  as  before.  On  Sunday,  April  2nd,  a  meeting  was 

held  at  which  Joseph  Conroy  was  the  active  moving 

Spirit ;  and  what  did  he  tell  those  present?  He  referred 
to  the  drumming,  horn-blowing  and  the  band-playing, 
and  told  the  people  to  keep  it  going,  for  there  was  nothing 
that  the  grazier  so  much  hated.  Of  course,  the  people 
took  the  hint  and  kept  up  those  noises.  As  time  went 
on  they  tried  to  make  it  hotter  and  hotter  for  the  Galla- 
ghers. .  .  .  The  country's  good  name  must  be 
preservedy  and  there  must  be  some  condition  of 
things  in  which  the  law  should  be  obeyed  and 
personal  rights  protected.  .  . 

"The  Solicitor-General  replied.  He  said  the  case  on 
the  facts  was  as  simple  as  an  ordinary  sale  of  goods  trans- 
action, and  showed  the  prisoners  were  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy. .  .  .  The  Crown  evidence  showed  that  the 
two  men  were  concerned  in  overt  acts  which  amounted  to 
a  conspiracy,  and  he  confidently  asked  the  jury  to  do  their 
duty. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Boyd  summed  up,  and  said  there  was 
enough  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  police  to  satisfy  the 
jury  that  at  the  meeting  on  April  9th  Joseph  Conroy  was 
the  presiding  Spirit  and  John  Conroy  the  inflating 
spirit.  . 

"  The  jury  retired,  and  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
minutes  returned  to  Court. 

'  The  Foreman  said  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
agreeing. 

"  His  Lordship  again  reviewed  the  evidence,  and 
asked  them  to  again  consider  their  verdict. 

"  After  a  further  half -hour's  deliberation,  the  Fore- 
man said  they  were  unable  to  agree. 

"  Mr-  Hynes  said  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  the  jury 
'  longer,  and 

"His  Lordship  discharged  them." — Freeman's 
Journal,  June  7,  1912. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  is  the  head  of  the  United  Irish  League. 
One  of  his  staff  is  judicially  declared  to  be  "  the  presiding 
spirit"  in  a  campagn,  according  to  the  Solicitor-General,  to 
make  a  man's  "life  miserable."  "The  country's  good  name 
must  be  preserved,"  says  the  Solicitor-General. 
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Still  Going:  Round. 

The  horde  of  officials  lie,  notwithstanding  its  exposure  in 
the  official  Government  return,  is  still  doing  duty.  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Duffy,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  Galway 
Executive  of  the  United  Irish  League  held  at  Loughrea  on 
June  2,  1912,  said:  — 

"  Scotland    at   present    has  a  larger  population  than 

Ireland,    but    of    paid    Government   officials   assessed   for 

income-tax  there  are  938  in  Scotland,  as  against  4,560  in 

Ireland-" — Connaught   Tribune,  June  8,    1912. 

The  official  figures  from  the  Treasury  return,  No.  104,  of 
1912,  are:  — 

Scotland     2,215 

Ireland       2,248 

The  number  in  Scotland  is  NOT  938,  as  Mr.  Duffy  says, 
BUT  2,215. 

The  number  in  Ireland  is  NOT  4,560,  as  Mr-  Duffy  says, 
BUT  2,.24S. 

The  difference  is  NOT  3,622,  but  only  33. 

So  much  foi  Mr.  Duffy;  but  what  will  his  audience  say? 

Then  and  Now. 

We  contrast  below  the  speeches  of  Mr.  John  Redmond  on. 
Old  Age  Pensions  with  the  tales  with  which  his  followers  are 
deluding  the  Irish  people  to-day.  The  contrast  is  perfect: 
but  if  the  old  people  only  knew  the  truth  how  great  would  be 
their  anger. 

MR.  JOHN  REDMOND  THEN.  MR.  DEVLIN,  M.P. — BALLINA, 

JUNE  3,  1912. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  Referring  to  the  boon  of 

notwithstanding  that  in  my  old  age  pensions,  Mr.  Devlin, 

deliberate  judgment  in  the  said  they  had  carried  a  great 

condition  of  Ireland  at  the  measure  which  lifted  the 

present  moment,  to  spend  two  squalor  of  the  Poor-Law  sys- 

and  a  half  millions  a  year  in  tern  from  the  whitened  hairs 

this  way  on  old  age  pensions  of  Irish  fathers  and  Irish 

was  extravagance,  and  extrava-  mothers.  The  Government, 

gance  which  would  not  have  backed  up  by  the  Irish  Party, 

been  indulged  in  by  an  Irish  had  recognised  that  there  were 

Parliament,  composed  of  Irish-  greater  soldiers  in  the  State 

men  responsible  to  the  country  than  those  who  fought  battles 

and  knowing  the  conditions  of  in  the  field,  and  those  were  the 

that  country.  We  have  sup-  soldiers  of  industry  who  built 

ported  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  up  nations."  —  Freeman'* 

I  think  we  are  glad  that  we  Journal,  June  4,  1912. 
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have  got  this  large  proportion  of 
them,  but  for  the  benefit,  for 
the  future  of  Ireland,  would  it 
not  have  been  far  better  if  a 
large  portion  of  that  money 
were  spent,  say,  on  increasing 
transit  facilities  in  Ireland,  if  a 
large  portion  were  spent  on 
arterial  drainage  on  Ireland 
and  on  the  general  development 
of  the  country." — ParL  De- 
bates, June  9,  1909.  Col.  304. 


"  Do  you  imagine  that  if  an 
Irish  Parliament  existed  in 
Dublin,  and  if  they  found  they 
had  2^  millions  a  year  to  spend 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
would  have  spent  the  whole  of 
it  in  old  age  pensions.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  (A  Voice  :  "  You  would 
spend  it  better,  perhaps?") 
Yes,  we  could  spend  the  2£ 
millions  far  better.  Some  of  it 
would  go  on  old  age  pensions 
in  Ireland,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  could  have  been  spent  far 
better  for  the  development  of 
Ireland,  and  in  other  ways."- 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  October 
12,  1909. 


The  Kingston  Case. 

The  Home  Rule  Council  is  much  concerned  over  the  Kings- 
ton Case,  and  has  devoted  a  number  of  leaflets^  letters  and 
articles  to  explanations  and  justification  of  the  boycott. 

One  leaflet  (H.  No.  49)  contains  a  number  of  questions 
which  the  Council  requests  the  readers  of  the  leaflets  to  ask 
Mr.  Kingston.  To  save  time  and  trouble  we  have  obtained 
the  answers  from  Mr.  Kingston,  and  reprint  the  questions  and 
replies  below  in  parallel  columns :  — 


MR.   D.   SHEEHEY,   M.P., 
NENAGH,  JUNE  6,  1912. 

"  But  that  was  not  all  that 
had  been  won  by  the  Party. 
They  had  secured, 
what  was  a  great  benefit  and 
delight  to  many  poor  old  souls 
to  enjoy  the  evening  of  their 
lives  and  live  in  comfort  in 
their  old  age,  the  Old  Age 
Pensions."  —  Ntnagh  News,. 
June  8,  1912. 
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HOME   RULE   COUNCIL'S 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  If  you  have  been  boy- 
cotted, how  is  it  you  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  your  farm  for 
over  thirty  years  ? 


2.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
took  a  farm  which  belonged  to 
a  man  named  Murphy,  who  was 
evicted   by   the   landlord  ? 

3.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  be- 
cause    Murphy's      neighbours 
felt  he  had  been  badly  treated, 
none  of  them  would  take  the 
farm,      and     that     you     were 
brought    in    from    the    outside 
because    no    local   man    would 
take    it? 


4.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while 
the  landlord  made  Murphy 
pay  a  rent  of  £70,  he  let  you 
have  the  farm  for  £50  ? 


5.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Government  offered  to  find  you 
another  farm  and  compensate 
you  for  disturbance  as  well  ? 


6.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
actually  consented  to  accept 
the  Government's  offer  to  go, 
but  that  you  afterwards  with- 
•drew  your  consent  ? 


MR.  KINGSTON'S  ANSWERS. 

1 .  The  boycott  has  only  been 
in  operation  since  May  1st, 
1910.  I  now  have  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  farm  under 
police  protection,  six  policemen 
being  stationed  around  the 
farm. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  took  a 
farm  of  92  acres,  from  which 
a  man  named  Murphy  had  been 
evicted  by  the  landlord  for  non- 
payment of  rent- 

3.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
feelings    of    Murphy's     neigh- 
bours were,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  my  father  and  I  went  to 
Murphy  to  know  if  he  had  any 
objection,  and  to  ask  his  con- 
sent to  take  the  farm.     His  re- 
ply  was,    "  I   don't   care   who 
will  have  this  farm ;  I  have  no 
chance    of     it    myself,     and    I 
would  rather  a  stranger  would 
have  it  than  a  neighbour." 

4.  It  is  a    fact   that  the  old 
rent  was  £70.      It  is  also  a  fact 
that   Murphy  was   offered   the 
farm  at  £53,    and   he  refused 
to  take  it.     My  father  got  it  at 
£50  by  paying  down  £100. 

5.  It  is  a  fact  that  43  acres 
of  land  and  £280  to  build  and 
stock  it  had  been  offered  to  the 
present         claimant,         Denis 
Murphy,  which  he  refused,  and 
it  was  then  offered  to  me.  This 
I  call  no  compensation,  and   I 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

6.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  I  con- 
sented to  take  this  offer  and  go, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  posi- 
tively refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 
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7.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  even  7.   It  is  a  fact  that  a  Con- 
the   Conservative    Government  servative    or   any    Government 
could    not    prevent    you    from  could  do  something  to  prevent 
being  boycotted?  my    being    boycotted    if    they 

chose  to  do  so. 

8.  Is    it    not    a    fact    that        8.  It  is  a  fact  that,  whatever 
whether     Ireland     has     Home    Government  is  in  power,  they 
Rule,    or    not,    no  Government    could  prevent  my  being  unlaw- 
can    force    your   neighbours  to    fully   interfered  with. 

have  anything  to  do  with  you?          (Signed)   R.   KINGSTON. 

Brave  "  Words,"  Indeed. 

Circumstances  doubtless  alter  cases ;  but  the  following  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  will  require  considerable  explaining  away. 
Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond  and  his  followers,  said  at  Ladybank  on  September 
28,  1901:  — 

"  If  the  Irish  Party  is  free  and  independent,  so  also, 
I  venture  to  claim,  is  the  Liberal  Party.  I  have  for  some 
time  held  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  to  you,  my 
constituents,  before  now,  that  the  Liberal  Party  ought 
not  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Govern- 
ment unless  it  can  rely  on  an  independent  Liberal  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  majority  may  take 
a  long  time  to  secure,  though  in  my  judgment  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  come  upon  that  footing  than  upon  any  other. 
But,  be  the  time  long  or  short,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be 
found  in  the  long  run  that  this  is  the  only  practicable 
alternative  to  a  Tory  Government." — Scotsman,  December 
13,  1901. 

Some  years  earlier  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  the  same 
dignified  course.  Speaking  at  Edinburgh  on  November  9,  1885, 
he  said  :  — 

"Let  me  now  suppose — for  argument's  sake  I  may 
suppose  it  possible — that  the  Liberal  Party  might  be  re- 
turned to  the  coming  Parliament — that  is  rather  a  stagger- 
ing supposition,  but  I  beg  you  to  indulge  me  for  an  instant 
— might  be  returned  to  the  coming  Parliament  in  a 
minority,  but  in  a  minority  which  might  become  a  majority 
by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  vote ;  and  I  will  suppose  that  owing 
to  some  cause  the  present  Government  has  disappeared, 
and  a  Liberal  Party  was  caused  to  deal  with  this  great 
constitutional  question  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  in 
a  position  where  it  was  a  minority  dependent  on  the  Irish 
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vote  for  converting  it  into  a  majority.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  tell  you  seriously  and  solemnly  that,  though  I  believe 
the  Liberal  Party  to  be  honourable,  patriotic  and  trust- 
worthy, in  such  a  position  as  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  it  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  measure  in  respect 
to  which,  at  the  first  step  of  its  progress,  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  a  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say,  '  Unless 
you  do  this,  and  unless  you  do  that,  we  will  turn  you  out 
to-morrow!'' — Times,  November  10,  1885. 

Where   Mr.    Gladstone    fell    it   is,   perhaps,    impossible  to 
expect  Mr.  Asquith  to  withstand  temptation. 
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COERCION     FOR     ULSTER. 


Mr.    John    Redmond   will    not   let   Ulster 
be  Free. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  11,  Mr.  Agar  Robartes 
moved  an  important  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  exclusion  of  the  four  Ulster  counties — Antrim, 
Armagh,  Down,  and  Londonderry. 

The  exact  area  of  exclusion  was  not  a  subject  of  debate.  It 
could  have  been  settled  later  if  the  principle  had  been  accepted, 
as  there  are  portions  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh 
predominantly  of  Unionist  opinion.  It  would,  too,  have  been 
necessary,  as  equality  of  opportunity  was  desired,  to  add  a  pro- 
vision permitting  other  districts  to  remain  without  the  Irish 
Parliament  if  they  so  desired,  and  also  providing  for  inclusion 
if  opinion  changed. 

These  considerations,  however,  were  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  great  question  of  principle  which  the  amend- 
ment raised — ivhether  the  Government  intend  to  force  the 
rule  of  an  Irish  Parliament  on  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts 
in  which  the  majority  are  hostile. 

Greater  interest  was  aroused  from  the  fact  that  two  impor- 
tant members  of  the  Government — Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill — had  made  definite  overtures  to  Ulster 
Unionists  in  a  way  from  which  it  was  only  fair  to  conclude  that 
they  had  under  consideration  some  alternative  scheme  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  Ulster. 

These  thoughts,  however,  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Birrell, 
who  stated  that  the  proposal  was  not  one  which  the  Government 
could  accept,  and  denied  the  irreconcilability  of  Ulster  Unionists 
to  Home  Rule  or  the  impossibility  of  their  co-operation  with 
the  Home  Rulers  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  whose  opinion  dictated  the  Government's 
attitude,  declined  to  consider  the  amendment,  and  it  was  de- 
feated only  by  a  majority  of  69,  composed  of  Irish  Home  Rulers, 
78  of  whom  voted  against  it. 

The  result  of  the  Division  is  evidence  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
Liberal  Home  Rulers  to  force  Home  Rule  on  Ulster ;  but  they 
were  overborne  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers. 
The  policy  to  which  the  Government  are  committed  in  respect 
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of  Ulster  is  coercion.     Government,  they  say,   by  the  consent 
of  the  governed ;  and  they  add  a  proviso — except  in  Ulster. 

Unionists  supported  the  amendment,  not  believing  that  it 
removed  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  Home  Rule,  but  as  a 
simple  act  of  justice  to  Ulster.  Unionists  believe  that  Home 
Rule  would  be  harmful  to  the  Empire,  bad  for  Great  Britain, 
and  disastrous  to  Ireland.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  Ireland 
from  the  Bill  would  in  no  way  obliterate  their  objections  to 
the  scheme,  though  they  would  be  glad  that  they  had  in  some 
way  limited  its  operation.  The  responsibility  for  what  may 
happen  in  Ulster  is  now  fixed  clearly  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, which  says  "  Ulster  must  have  Home  Rule."  The 
gravity  of  the  decision  will  be  understood  by  those  who  know 
Ulster's  determination ;  and  the  simple  argument  for  the  amend- 
ment— that  it  offers  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  the  Ulster 
difficulty — stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  debating  points 
which  were  brought  against  the  amendment  by  the  Home 
Rulers. 

They  shrink,  they  say,  from  dividing  Ireland  into  two  parts. 
Yet  they  propose  to  divide  the  United  Kingdom  into  four,  for 
this  Bill  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
all  round.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  they  argue,  to  divide  Ireland 
for  purposes  of  government.  Alone,  it  would  certainly  be  un- 
desirable ;  but  when  the  policy  under  discussion  is  the  division 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  addition  of  one  area  more  is  not 
so  great  an  innovation  as  the  original  proposal  to  break  up  a 
large  area  at  present  united.  Ulster  does  not  ask  for  separate 
treatment.  She  only  desires  to  remain  as  now  under  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  seeks  the  only  way  of  doing  that  with 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  operation.  That  it  involves  the  division 
of  Ireland  is  to  her  subordinate  to  the  fact  that  she  will  remain 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Home  Rulers'  sudden  regard  for  Ulster  leads  them  to 
declare  that  Ulster  does  not  desire  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  That  the  Ulster  Unionists  supported  the  amend- 
ment is  proof  that  they  regarded  the  proposal  as  preferable  to 
the  rule  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  Parliament.  The  Home  Rulers 
argued  that  the  amendment  was  undesirable  in  view  of  the 
interchange  of  trade  and  the  commercial  connection  between 
Belfast  and  the  South.  The  relation  is  not  less  close  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  England  and  Scotland,  yet  they 
advocate  separate  treatment  for  those  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  suggestion  was  that  unless  Ulster  agreed  to  be 
under  the  Irish  Parliament  her  merchants  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  business  in  the  South  and  West.  If  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  is  going  to  be  established  the  out- 
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look  is  not  bright.  To  say  that  the  need  of  the  South  and 
West  for  Ulster  goods  and  industry  is  a  reason  for  coercing 
Ulster  into  Home  Rule  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  argument 
to  which  the  Home  Rulers  were  reduced  by  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Some  optimistic  Home  Rulers  urged,  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  that  with  the  establishment  of  Home  Rule  the 
present  division  of  Irishmen  will  cease.  The  political  differences 
will  vanish,  and  the  religious  distinctions,  to-day  so  marked, 
will  die  out.  Co-operation  will  exist  between  all  Irishmen  only 
for  the  one  purpose  of  advancing  their  country.  For  that 
reason  no  man  can  be  spared  whose  assistance  would  promote- 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Utopia,  indeed  !  The  ideal  State  of  the  philosopher !  But 
no  man  who  knows  Ireland  would  dream  of  selecting  her  as 
the  most  likely  country  for  the  successful  experiment.  Political 
feeling  runs  high  there.  Religious  differences  accentuate  the 
views  of  public  men.  Precedent  is  against  so  delightful  a  pro- 
posal. In  local  government  the  Home  Rulers  have  kept  alive 
the  present  division  of  parties  and  creeds ;  and  if  it  seemed 
good  to  them  in  respect  of  the  less  important  matter  of  local 
government,  it  would  not  be  abandoned  when  national  affairs 
are  in  question.  If  a  rural  district  council  must  have  its 
Nationalist  majority,  the  Party  machine  will  work  a  hundred 
times  harder  for  a  Nationalist  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Party  government  demands  supporters.  No  party  leader 
can  afford  to  find  room  for  opponents  or  critics.  They  may 
talk  now,  as  they  did  when  local  government  was  under  dis- 
cussion, of  wanting  every  single  Irishman;  but  Home  Rulers 
will  no  more  want  opponents  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  however 
eminent,  than  any  Party  desires  to  see  its  critics  given  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  And 
in  Ireland  the  political  machine  of  the  Home  Rulers  works 
relentlessly  and  thoroughly. 

They  refuse  to  let  Ulster  go,  not  because  they  want  Ulster- 
men  in  the  Irish  Parliament;  but  because  they  must  have 
Ulster  money  in  the  Irish  Exchequer.  Ulster  only  can  supply 
the  revenue ;  so  Ulster  must  remain  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nationalist  South  and  West.  That  is  the  reason  for 
Mr.  Redmond's  veto  on  the  exclusion  of  Ulster. 

Even  though  the  present  spirit  of  Party  antagonism  were  to 
vanish  in  the  future,  it  would  be  many  years  before  this 
desirable  end  could  be  attained.  Differences  would  be  increased 
if  Ulster  were  coerced  by  this  Bill.  If  the  measure,  indeed, 
showers  upon  Ireland  the  benefits  that  are  prophesied,  and 
peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  spread  over  the  three  Provinces 
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under  Home  Rule,  and  were  denied  to  Ulster  still  under  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  those  unhappy  excluded  counties  would 
demand  a  share  of  the  refreshing  fruit  and  would  seek  to  come 
under  the  Irish  Parliament.  They  would  admit  their  mistake, 
arid  of  their  own  free  will  would  ask  for  incorporation.  If 
Home  Rulers  really  have  faith  in  their  utterances,  how  much 
T>etter  then  to  await  the  evolution  of  Home  Rule  and  have 
Ulster  suing  for  admission  to  the  Irish  Parliament  rather  than 
coerced  into  its  jurisdiction. 

But  the  final  argument  of  the  Home  Rulers  is  the  most 
amazing  of  all.  Ulster  must  have  Home  Rule  because  the 
Southern  Unionists  would  not  otherwise  have  anyone  to  protect 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Home  Rulers.  That  is  the  only 
logical  deduction  from  the  deep  concern  the  Home  Rulers 
affected  during  the  debate  for  the  scattered  minority  of  Unionists 
of  the  South  and  West,  deserted,  they  alleged,  by  the  Ulster 
Unionists  in  supporting  this  amendment.  This  touching  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Home  Rulers  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
•of  those  whom  they  have  denounced  so  often  on  the  platform 
as  their  enemies  created  mild,  amusement;  but  it  is  being 
continued  in  the  Home  Rule  Press  with  the  obvious  hope  of 
stirring  up  trouble  between  the  Unionists  of  the  North  and 
South.  This  amiable  intention  is  not  likely  to  succeed:  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  question  of  desertion.  If  Irish  Home  Rulers 
are  at  all  sincere  in  their  professions  of  toleration  the  Un:o!"ist 
minority  of  the  South  and  West  need  have  no  fear  of  injustice 
from  the  Irish  Parliament.  If  the  majority  act  oppressively 
then,  if  the  Government  speak  the  truth,  the  safeguards  in 
the  Bill  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  tyrannical  use  of  majority 
power  continuing  unchecked.  If  the  Nationalist  majority  does 
act  unjustly  and  the  safeguards  fail,  then  the  Ulster  Unionists 
will  be  able  to  give  far  more  effective  assistance  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  than  in  the  Irish  Parliament  where  they  would, 
be  a  small  minority.  Under  Home  Rule  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  the  highest  court  of  appeal.  To  her  all  grievances  go 
for  discussion  and  settlement.  Under  the  Bill  as  now  drafted 
Unionists  cannot  hope  for  more  than  eight  representatives  at 
Westminster;  but  even  with  the  exclusion  from  the  Bill  of 
only  the  four  counties  in  the  amendment  Ulster  would  return 
fifteen  Unionists  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Her  power  of 
pleading  for  the  rights  of  the  Irish  minority  of  the  South  and 
West  before  the  Supreme  Parliament  would,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  amendment,  be  practically  doubled,  and  they  could  rely 
on  the  active  assistance  of  the  Unionist  Party  there  in  seeing 
that  grievances  were  properly  ventilated  and  injustice  remedied. 

Mr.  Agar  Robartes,   in  introducing  the  amendment,   distin- 
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guished  between  the  Unionists  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "there  are  Protestants  in  the  South 
and  also  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  who  come  from  Ulster  may  object  to  the 
Amendment  for  fear  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  trying  to 
save  their  own  skin  while  deserting  the  Protestants  in  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  charge  which 
can  be  supported  by  argument,  or  which  can  hold  water.  In 
the  first  place  the  Protestants  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland 
live  under  totally  different  conditions  to  those  in  North-East 
Ulster.  They  live,  for  good  or  ill,  among  a  population  of 
Roman  Catholics  who  will  largely  predominate  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  They  are  scattered,  and  cannot  be  singled  out  for 
special  taxation  or  for  special  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  Protestants  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  put  in  a  worse  position  under 
the  Irish  Parliament." 
Par!.  Debates,  June  11,  Col.  766. 

So  Mr.   Balfour  on  the  same  point  said  of  the  Southern 
Unionists :  — 

"  Their  position  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
North-East  of  Ireland.  In  Ulster  there  is  a  homogeneous, 
relatively  homogeneous  population,  in  which  the  majority 
are  entirely  of  one  way  of  thinking.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  not  a  minority,  but  the  great  majority  are  of  the 
one  way  of  thinking.  Those  we  can  protect,  those  we  can 
withdraw  from  the  effects  of  this  Bill  by  accepting  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee." 
Parl.  Debates,  June  11.  Col.  806. 

And  he  went  on  to  justify  the  Unionist  support  for  the 
amendment,  saying :  — 

"Nothing  can  relieve  Unionists  in  the  rest  of  Ireland 
except  the  defeat  of  the  measure  as  a  whole.  We  are  not 
dealing,  and  we  cannot  deal  in  Committee,  with  the 
measure  as  a  whole.  We  are  precluded  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  stage  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  at  which 
we  have  arrived  from  attempting  to  defeat  the  Bill  as  a 
whole.  We  attempted  to  do  so  on  the  First  Reading  and 
on  the  Second  Reading,  and  we  shall  attempt  it  on  the 
Third  Reading.  In  the  meanwhile  our  duty  and  our  only 
duty  is  to  make  the  Bill  as  little  intolerable  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  to  relieve  as  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
as  we  can  relieve  in  Ireland  from  the  burdens  which,  in 
our  opinion,  would  inevitably  be  thrown  upon  them. 
Therefore,  the  Prime  Minister  had  no  right  whatever  to 
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suggest  that  this  was  desertion  of  the  Unionists  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  outside  Ulster." 
Part.   Debates,   June   11.     Col.   806. 

The  charge  of  desertion  cannot  be  sustained :  and  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  springs  makes  it  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. Indeed  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  the  measure  of  the 
concern  the  Home  Rulers  really  possess  for  the  welfare  of  their 
countrymen  for  whom  they  now  profess  such  anxiety  can  be 
gathered  from  their  refusal  to  allow  this  amendment  which 
would  give  the  increased  power  of  appeal  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  cases  of  injustice. 

But  the  position  of  the  Southern  Unionists  is  to  the  Home 
Rulers  an  afterthought  produced  to  avoid  a  direct  reply  to 
the  question  "  why  will  you  not  let  Unionist  Ulster  remain 
under  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  she  desires."  Argue  how 
they  will,  the  determining  factor,  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned  is  the  need  for  money  which  only  Ulster  can 
supply.  While  the  Government  hesitate  to  proclaim  their  pro- 
cedure to  force  Home  Rule  on  Ulster,  the  Government  Press 
are  not  so  reticent,  for  the  Manchester  Guardian  says:  — 

"  As  to  Mr.  Smith's  question,  did  the  Government 
mean  to  commit  themselves  to  the  meeting  of  resistance 
with  force  ?  he  might  as  well  have  asked  was  Britain  still 
Britain  ?  As  long  as  she  is,  any  of  her  citizens  who  wilfully 
tries  to  break  her  by  force  will  assuredly  be  broken  by 
her  rightly  greater  force.  The  Fenians  tried  it,  and  if 
the  Carsonian  ' '  provisional  government ' '  tried  it  too  it 
would  draw  the  same  answer  as  the  Fenians." — June  19, 
1912. 

If  we  recollect  rightly  the  Manchester  Guardian  objected 
to  "greater  force"  being  employed  in  the  Boer  War  against 
those  whose  policy  was  independence :  but  it  does  not  scruple 
to  recommend  force  against  those  whose  only  crime  is  the  wish 
to  remain  within  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
It  may  be  possible  to  justify  the  employment  of  force  against 
loyalists  for  declining  to  co-operate  with  disloyalists :  but 
stronger  arguments  than  those  advanced  in  the  debate  will  be 
needed  if  the  public  are  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Liberal 
Government  will  be  acting  rightly  in  obeying  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond's demand  for  troops  to  coerce  Ulster  into  accepting  his 
rule.  Yet  as  the  debate  conclusively  showed  that  is  their  policy. 

Rt,  Hon.  W.  H.  Long:,  M.P.,  and  Exclusion. 

The  following  correspondence  has  taken  place  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  proposing  to  exclude  part  of  Ulster  from 
the  Home  Rule  Bill:  — 
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Currygrane,  co.  Longford,  June  15. 
"  DEAR  MR.  LONG. — It  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Unionist  cause  are  busy  propagating 
the  myth  that  by  voting  for  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  the 
Unionist  party  in  the  House  is  acting  in  a  way  inimical 
to  those  who  uphold  the  Union.  You  may  have  noticed 
the  leading  article  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  June  12. 
I  know  personally  that,  especially  among  some  of  our 
humble  friends,  not  merely  in  the  South  and  West,  but  also 
in  the  North,  surprise  is  being  expressed  at  the  incident. 
Amongst  those  of  us  who  perhaps  appreciate  the  position 
somewhat  better,  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  the  most 
absolute  confidence  is  felt  that  you  and  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  our  other  leaders  are  doing  what  is  best,  and  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  whatever  course  you  adopt  in  your 
strenuous  fight  to  save  the  Union.  But,  knowing  as  I 
do,  the  terrible  intimidation  which  exists  in  the  country 
now,  and  which  makes  liberty  a  byword  of  mockery,  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  our  enemies  may  attempt  to  make 
capital  out  of  this  misapprehension,  and  I  should  be  very 
grateful  if  you  felt  inclined  to  write  me  anything  which 
I  could  make  use  of  if  necessary." — Yours  sincerely, 

J.    MACKAY   WILSON. 

65,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  June  18. 

"  MY  DEAR  WILSON, — I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  get 
your  letter,  as  it  is  often  difficult  for  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  our  Parliamentary  matters,  as  you  are,  to 
understand  the  line  which  we  have  to  take  from  time  to 
time  in  committee.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and 
against  the  Agar-Robartes  amendment;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  if  Home  Rule  ever  passes — which  I 
do  not  believe  it  will — the  loyalists  of  Ulster  would  be 
in  a  stronger  position  to  stand  up  for  their  brethren  in  the 
South  and  West  if  they  were  outside  an  Irish  Parliament 
than  they  would  if  they  formed  a  miserable  minority  in 
that  extraordinary  assembly.  Therefore  we  decided  to 
discuss  the  amendment  from  this  point  of  view  and  to  vote 
for  it,  though  we  were  perfectly  conscious  that  our  action 
might  be  misinterpreted  by  our  enemies,  who  would  gladly 
seize  the  opportunity  to  declare  that .  we  were  trying  to 
desert  our  fellow  Unionists. 

' '  Opposed  as  we  are  root  and  branch  to  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  it  is  obvious  that  no  compromise  of  any  kind  is 
possible,  that  no  amendment  would  make  the  Bill  accept- 
able in  our  eyes,  and  the  charge  of  desertion  could  only 
be  established  if  it  could  be  maintained  that  with  this 
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amendment  inserted  we  should  accept  the  Bill.  We  should 
do  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  Bill  would  be  very  nearly  as 
bad,  if  not  quite,  with  this  amendment  in  it  as  it  is  now. 
The  only  question  that  we  really  have  to  ask  ourselves  is, 
that  in  the  event  of  this  Bill  passing — a  possibility  which 
I,  for  one,  do  not  for  a  moment  entertain — what  would 
be  the  strongest  position  for  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  who 
are  in  a  majority,  and  who  are  determined  to  resist  Home 
Rule  at  any  cost  ? 

"  I  think  it  is  plain  that  if  they  were  independent  or 
freed  from  the  ignominy  of  interference  by  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, they  would  be  far  better  able  to  help  their 
brethren  scattered  throughout  the  other  three  provinces 
of  Ireland  than  if  they  formed  a  small  and  helpless  section 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  One  thing  you  may  be  certain 
of:  we — and  this  includes  the  whole  Unionist  party — will 
never  be  tempted  by  any  desire  for  a  momentary  Parlia- 
mentary triumph,  by  any  wish  to  get  office,  or  by  any 
other  bribe  or  temptation  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  conceive,  to  desert  those  loyalists  in  the  three 
provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  whose 
courage  has  been  so  splendid,  and  whose  loyal  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  and  Empire  imposes  upon  us  the 
sacred  duty  of  standing  by  them  now  and  at  all  times." — 
Yours  sincerely, 

WALTER  H.  LONG. 

P.S. — I  hardly  think  any  Unionist  in  Ireland  is  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  Freeman's  Journal,  whose  interest 
in  Southern  Unionists  is  cynical  and  farcical. 
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THE     HOME     RULE     BILL. 


Summary  of  Committee   Stage. 


The  Committee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  entered  upon  on 
June  llth.  In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  record  of  the  amend- 
ments moved  and  a  summary  of  the  discussion  to  June  19th  : — 

FIRST   DAY   (JUNE    11). 

MR.  SAN'DYS  moved  an  instruction  that  the  Committee  should  divide 
the  Bill  into  two  parts— the  first  dealing  with  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  second  dealing  with  the  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  should  be  treated  in  one  Bill,  and  it  was  most  undesir- 
able that  the  far-reaching  alterations  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  which 
were  contained  in  two  clauses  should  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  in  a 
separate  measure. 

MR.  ASQUITH  argued  that  it  was  not  possible  to  separate  the  portions 
of  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

MR.  LONG  pointed  out  the  constitutional  change  involved  in  the 
retention  of  42  Irish  Members,  and  also  the  introduction  of  the  special 
delegation  under  Clause  26.  If  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  changed  there  should  be  a  separate  Bill  for  that  purpose. 

MR.  BUTCHER  pointed  out  that  the  House  was  asked  to  adapt  the 
Central  Government  to  a  federal  system,  but  only  one  subordinate  Par- 
liament was  being  created.  If  a  federal  system  is  to  be  started,  tha 
matter  should  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  only  way  the  country 
could  realise  the  Imperial  changes  would  'oe  by  setting  them  out  in  a 
separate  Bill. 

Rejected  286  to  184.     Columns  699-732. 

CLAUSE  1— PAGE  1. 

1.  (1)  On  and  after  the  appointed  day  there  shall  be  in 
Ireland  an  Irish  Parliament  consisting  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  and  two  Houses,  namely,  the  Irish  Senate  and  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment or  anything  contained  in  this  Act,  the  supreme  power  and 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  remain 
unaffected  and  undiminished  over  all  persons,  matters  and  things 
within  His  Majesty's  dominions. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  ruled  out  of  order  an  amendment  to  postpone  Clause  1. 
On  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  a  similar  amendment  was 
permitted  in  1893,  he  stated  that  the  practice  of  the  House  had  since 
changed.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  but  the  Chairman  adhered  to  his 
ruling. 

SIR  E.  CARSOX  moved  to  leave  out  "on  and  after  the  appointed  day" 
from  Sub-section  1,  to  leave  the  matter  open  for  discussion  whenever  it 
arose  in  the  debates. 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL  supported,  so  that  on  the  proper  occasion  a  definite 
time  could  be  inserted  in  the  Bill.  Parties  in  Ireland  were  preparing  for 
a  struggle,  and  it  was  better  the  date  when  the  Bill  would  come  into 
force  should  be  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

MR.  ASQUITH  pointed  out  that  by  Clause  42  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  1913. 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  said  the  Parliament  Act  had  provided  for  a  delay 
of  two  years  in  the  case  of  the  other  House  rejecting  a  Bill,  and  it  was 
not  right  to  put  a  date  in  this  Bill,  which  would  be  within  the  two 
years.  The  House  had  no  moral  authority  to  pass  such  an  important 
measure  without  consulting  the  people.  The  date  given  in  the  Bill 
should  be  such  that  the  measure  could  be  submitted  to  the  country  before 
coming  into  force. 

MR.  LONG  said  that  the  Bill  contained  matters  of  which  the  country 
knew  nothing  before  the  Second  Reading,  and  therefore  the  measure 
should  not  come  into  operation  until  the  country  knew  the  contents. 

MR.   ASQUITH,   having  given  an  assurance  that  an  opportunity  of   dis- 
cussing the  date  at  which  the  Irish  Parliament  should  come  into  exist- 
ence should   be  given  on   Clause  42,   the  amendment  was   withdrawn. 
l    withdrawn.     Columns   745-765. 


After  the  word  "  shall"  (line  6)  insert  "  subject  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim,   Armagh,  Down,   and   Londonderry  being   ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

MR.  AGAR-ROBARTES  moved  the  amendment  in  order  that  the  chief 
stumbling-block  to  Home  Rule  should  be  removed.  He  was  anxious  to 
see  some  measure  of  Home  Rule  carried  into  law.  The  Bill  treated 
Ireland  as  one  nation  instead  of  two — different  in  character,  sentiment, 
history  and  religion.  It  was  impossible  to  impose  on  the  Protestants  of 
N.E.  Ulster  the  supremacy  of  a  Church  which  never  hesitates  to  estab- 
lish not  only  spiritual  but  civil  and  political  power.  The  Protestants  of 
the  South  were  too  scattered  and  too  few  for  special  treatment.  The 
latter  could  not  be  subjected  to  special  taxation,  but  it  was  possible  to 
so  treat  the  teeming  population  of  N.E.  Ulster. 

MR.  BIRRELL  stated  the  Government  would  not  accept  the  amendment. 
He  did  not  believe  Ulster  wished  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  as  they  were  strongly  involved  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Home  Rule  would  be  imperfect  without  the  co-operation  of 
Ulster. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  business  and  other  considerations  sank  into  insignificance  before 
their  hostility  to  Home  Rule.  The  Oovernment  had  no  right  to  drive 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  out  of  the  Union  and  to  place  them 
under  an  authority  which  they  regarded  as  a  horrible  tyranny.  The 
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Loyalists  were  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  the  Nationalists 
were  a  fifteenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the 
fifteenth  claimed  separate  treatment,  then  the  fourth  could  certainly 
claim  it  with  greater  justice.  While  they  opposed  the  Bill  root  and 
branch,  in  Committee  they  would  support  any  amendment  which  would 
make  the  Bill  less  bad  than  it  originally  was. 

LORD  HUGH  CECIL  wished  to  know  what  was  the  alternative  plan  of 
the  Government  for  dealing  with  Ulster.  The  amendment,  if  accepted, 
might  obviate  the  violent  crisis  which  would  arise  when  the  Bill  became 
law.  Suppose,  after  the  statutory  period  of  two  years,  the  Bill  came 
into  force  in  September,  1915.  By  effluxion  of  time  a,  General  Election 
would  take  place  in  December,  1915.  The  question  of  Ulster  would 
then  be  a  very  burning  one.  At  that  last  moment  would  the  Government 
send  troops  to  impose  the  Bill  by  force  on  Ireland.  That  was  an 
absurdity  which  no  Government  would  be  guilty  of.  "I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  Ulster  will  be  perfectly  right  in  resisting,  and  I 
hope  she  will  be  successful."  By  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  abandoned  their  whole  case  for  self- 
government.  They  wanted  a  Nationalist  and  Catholic  Ireland,  with 
Loyalist  and  Protestant  money. 

MR.  PIRIE  pressed  for  some  answer  from  the  Government,  and  com- 
plained of  "their  uncertainty,  evasiveness  and  wilful  reticence."  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  vague  descriptions  about  federalism,  etc.  The  matter 
was  too  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  subordinate  nationalities  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give 
Ulster  the  opportunity  of  standing  out  of  the  Bill.  If  the  Irish  question 
was  only  part  of  a  great  Imperial  question,  what  would  be  Ulster's 
position  under  a  Federal  system  ?  They  might  choose  to  join  with  the 
Irish  Parliament,  or  stand  aloof,  or  even  to  join  a  Parliament  for 
Scotland. 

MR.  AsQunn  said  the  theory  of  the  Opposition  was  that  the  Loyalist 
minority  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. By  accepting  the  amendment  they  took  out  the  Loyalists  of  N.E. 
Ulster  and  left  all  others  to  their  fate.  Any  practical  suggestion  to  sup- 
plement or  render  the  safeguards  more  effective  would  be  received  "  with 
the  utmost  sympathy  and  consideration." 

MR.  LONG  pointed  out  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  carefully  avoided* 
giving  an  answer  to  a  case  put  with  absolute  clearness,  and  ignored  the- 
fact  that  the  amendment  had  been  moved  and  supported  by  two  of  his 
own  followers.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  made  hiost  definite 
overtures  for  the  exclusion  of  Ulster.  Did  he  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  ?  The  House  was  entitled  to  a  definite  answer  from  the 
Government. 

MR.  HAYES  FISHER  would  vote  for  the  amendment  because,  if  carried, 
it  would  wreck  the  Bill.  It  would  necessitate  recasting  the  financial 
arrangements  and  many  others.  Many  members  on  the  Government  side 
believe  Ulster  will  be  oppressed,  and  that,  being  in  a  minority,  their 
liberties  will  suffer.  The  amendment  would  protect  the  minority. 

DR.  CHAPPLE  considered  Ulster's  protests  and  claims  genuine  and  just. 
Ireland's  complaint  had  been  that  she  had  been  governed  without  her 
consent.  If  the  Bill  passes,  Ulster  would  be  governed  without  her 
consent.  Ireland  had  been  a  thorn  in  Britain's  side;  Ulster  would  be  a 
thorn  in  Ireland's  side.  If,  after  Home  Rule  was  granted,  Ulster's  fears 
were  realised,  she  should  have  some  way  of  escape,  and  some  provision 
should  be  made  so  that  when  Federal  Parliaments  were  established,  on 
a  referendum  Ulster  could  decide  to  be  governed  from  Edinburgh. 
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MR.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  would  not  weaken  the  position  nor  desert  the 
Loyalist  minority  outside  Ulster,  who  disliked  and  feared  the  Bill,  but 
the  amendment  would  make  the  Bill  less  intolerable  than  it  now  was,  and 
so  he  should  support  it.  It  had  always  been  understood  that  the  Irish 
view  of  Home  Rule  was  that  British  legislation  was  unsuited  to  Ireland, 
but  Ulster  was  not  of  that  opinion.  After  an  experience  of  100  years, 
Ulster  found  no  cause  of  complaint.  Whatever  the  effects  of  British 
legislation  on  Munster,  Connaught  and  Leinster,  no  Nationalist  Member 
would  pretend  that  the  condition  of  Ulster  was  other  than  satisfactory, 
and  that  Ulster  had  lived  and  flourished  under  British  laws.  The  con- 
tention was  that  we  had  not  the  necessary  sympathy  for  Irish  needs  and 
feelings,  and  had  therefore  failed  in  Ireland  except  as  regards  Ulster. 
What  claims  had  the  Nationalists  for  taking  up  the  position  that  they 
were  capable  of  understanding  Ulster,  and  were  able  to  do  for  Ulster 
what  we  had  failed  to  do  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  ?  Ulster  was  content, 
wealthy  and  prosperous — if  the  Nationalists  claimed  to  understand  Ulster 
better  than  we  did,  surely  they  should  get  up  and  justify  it  to  Ulster  and 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  dislike  of  Ulster  to  the  Bill  of  1880 
had  grown  detestation  in  1893,  and  it  had  now  grown  into  "  incalculable 
loathing."  In  all  these  years  Ulster  had  had  this  question  before  it; 
the  most  industrially  advanced  and  the  wealthiest  part  of  Ireland  had  for 
years  been  considering  the  problem,  and  every  consideration  increased 
the  horror  of  the  proposal.  Every  argument  that  could  be  used  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  could  be  used 
with  redoubled  force  with  regard  to  Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  called  the  Bill  the  commencement  of  a 
Federal  system  took  away  the  last  argument  against  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster.  If  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  be  cut  up,  the  divisions  must  fit 
in  with  the  wishes  of  the  population. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  (Solocitor-General)  contended  that  though  we  had  a  single 
Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  every 
Session  we  assumed  the  character  of  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  for  some 
part  of  the  Kingdom ;  therefore  the  daily  practice  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment was  a  justification  for  Home  Rule.  Though  separate  Acts  were 
passed  for  Ireland,  there  is  no  separate  legislation  for  Ulster.  There  was 
a  separate  administration  for  Ireland,  but  no  one  (except  Sir  E.  Carson) 
suggested  a  separate  administration  for  Ulster. 

SECOND  DAY   (JUNE  13). 

(Resumed  Debate  for  the  Exclusion  of  N.E.   Ulster.) 

SIR  E.  CARSON  said  Mr.  Churchill  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  by  their 
speeches  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  Government  had  some  alter- 
native to  offer  with  regard  to  Ulster.  Now  the  Government  appeared  to 
have  no  alternative  except  coercion.  He  considered  Tyrone  and  Fer- 
managh should  be  included  in  the  amendment.  The  Irish  Unionises  did 
not  accept  the  amendment  as  a  settlement  of  the  question  because  they 
believed  Home  Rule  would  be  disastrous  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Home 
Rule  was  not  a  political  matter  to  Ulster,  but  they  regard  it  as  a  matter 
affecting  their  lives,  liberty,  employment,  and  everything  that  man  held 
dear  in  life.  There  was  in  Ulster  a  community  satisfied  with  the  present 
conditions,  and  under  those  conditions  they  had  flourished.  No  one  had 
told  them  what  benefit  they  would  get  out  of  new  conditions,  and  even  so 
far  as  regards  South  and  West  Ireland,  Home  Rule  would  only  be  a 
"sentimental  benefit.  When  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  was  passed, 
daily  conferences  took  place  with  the  representatives  of  the  various  pro- 
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vinoes  so  that  the  Bill  might  riot  contain  anything  that  was  objected  to 
by  even  one  province.  If  the  Government  had  tried  to  include  an  ob- 
jectionable clause  and  threatened  force,  a  Colony  would  have  .been  lost... 
J-iad  the  Transvaal  refused  to  come  into  the  South  African  Union,  would 
the  Transvaal  have  been  forced  in?  After  all,  the  population  of  N.E. 
Ulster  was  larger  than  some  of  the  Colonies.  Ulster  was  asking  only  to- 
be  left  under  the  present  Constitution.  The  Solicitor-General  said  that 
Ulster  could  not  be  treated  separately  because  Ireland  was  an  entity  for 
legislative  and  executive  purposes.  That  was  so  because  legislation  and 
executive  came  from  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  when 
that  was  altered  the  idea  of  governing  Ireland  peaceably  fell  away. 

MR.  JOHN  REDMOND  said  the  amendment  had  not  been  moved  by  a 
representative  from  Ulster,  and  asserted  that  Ulster  Unionists  were  not 
in  favour  of  separate  treatment.  Even  if  Ulster  Unionist  Members  had 
promised  to  accept  the  Bill  if  the  amendment  was  carried,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Nationalists.  It  was  merely 
a  wrecking  amendment,  and  no  friends  of  Home  Rule  could  support  it^ 
The  movers  of  the  amendment  were  afraid  to  suggest  exempting  the 
whole  of  Ulster  because  a  majority  of  the  population  was  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  He  denied  the  existence  of  the  unity  of  the  four  counties 
against  the  Bill.  They  contained  315,000  Catholics  and  700,000  Pro- 
testants. He  then  quoted  figures  to  prove  the  size  of  the  Home  Rule 
vote  in  those  counties.  The  claim  for  Home  Rule  was  a  national  demand, 
and  Ireland  was  a  unit  as  much  as  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales.  He 
wanted  a  union  of  all  creeds,  classes  and  races,  and  would  resist  setting 
up  a  dividing  line.  Most  of  the  Irish  Catholics  would  prefer  to  return 
to  Grattan's  Parliament,  with  all  the  disqualifications,  than  continue  to 
be  governed  by  the  Union  or  consent  to  the  partition  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Nationalists  objected  to  separate  treatment  for  Ulster  :  they  are  asked 
what  is  their  alternative.  "  I  say  that  our  alternative  is  to  trust  to  the 
healing  process  of  time  and  experience." 

MR.  MOORE  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Redmond's  contention  that 
Ireland  was  one  nation,  a  good  test  of  a  nation  was  that  one  million  able- 
bodied  Ulster  Protestants  were  prepared  to  fight  for  their  liberty.  The 
best  way  to  solve  the  problem  was  to  leave  outside  those  who  wished  to 
remain  outside. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  did  not  consider  the  statement  that,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  the  Union,  Protestants  and  Catholics  could  not  be 
trusted  to  live  together  without  the  strong  hand  of  Imperial  Parliament, 
was  any  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  Act  of  Union.  When  the  Irish 
Church  was  disestablished,  no  case  was  made  for  separate  treatment  for 
"Ulster.  Education  and  police  have  been  controversial  matters,  but 
Ireland  has  always  been  treated  as  a  whole.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
the  demand  for  separate  treatment  for  Ulster.  The  way  in  which  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  populations  lay  in  batches  made  separate  treat- 
ment impossible.  He  did  not  believe  in  all  the  fears  about  Home  Rule. 
The  Catholic  majority  of  Quebec  did  not  oppress  the  Protestants.  The 
same  occurred  in  Ontario,  where  there  was  a  Protestant  majority.  He 
was  convinced  Home  Rule  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland. 


THIRD  DAT  (JUNE  18). 

(Resumed  Debate  on  Amendment  for  the  Exclusion  of  N.E.  Ulster}. 

MR.  BIRRELL  said  no  one  had  suggested  who  was  to  look  after  the  four 
counties   if  they  were  excluded.     He   denied   that  any   Ulsterman   really 
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believed  his  life  or  property  would  be  unsafe  under  the  new  Constitution. 
The  case  of  Ulster  had  been  fully  considered  by  the  Government.  "  Our 
proposals  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bill."  They  considered  it  impassible  to 
divide  N.E.  Ulster  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Though  Irishmen  desired 
separate  treatment  for  themselves,  they  regarded  themselves  as  an 
entity. 

MR.  BOSAR  LAW  said  that  his  party  were  opposed  root  and  branch  to 
Home  Rule,  but  supported  the  amendment  because  by  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster  the  risk  of  Civil  War  was  averted.  Mr.  Birrell  had  stated  he 
remembered  the  American  Civil  War,  but  he  evidf.itly  had  not  remem- 
bered that  war  was  to  prevent  secession.  If  Home  Rule  was  carried  out 
and  civil  war  resulted,  it  would  be  to  compel  loyal  citizens  to  leave  their 
country.  The  Government  knew  Ulster  was  in  earnest,  that  an  attempt 
to  coerce  Ulster  by  force  would  be  unpopular,  and  they  practically  said 
to  Ulster,  "Show  us  you  mean  to  fight,  and  we  will  then  yield  to  you." 

Amendment  rejected,  320  to  251.  June,  llth,  Uth  and  18th.  Columns 
756-818,  1057-1165,  and  1495-1566. 


Amendment  Cl.  1,  s.s.  (1)  leave  out  "Parliament"  and 
insert  "  Legislature." 

EARL  WINTEHTON  moved  the  amendment  because  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Parliament  "  would  lead  to  confusion.  In  former  Bills  the  word 
"  Legislature "  was  used,  and  though  Mr.  Redmond  wanted  "  Parlia- 
ment," Mr.  Gladstone  refused  on  the  ground  it  would  detract  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  Parliament.  If  Home  Rule  was  to  form  part 
of  a  federal  system,  some  nomenclature  should  be  adopted  that  would 
not  cause  confusion.  The  reason  for  the  present  use  of  the  word 
"Parliament"  was  merely  a  surrender  to  Mr.  Redmond. 

MR.  ASQVITH  defended  the  word  "  Parliament,"  and  stated  that  when 
they  dealt  with  Scotland,  that  country  would  also  demand  that  whatever 
body  is  created  there  should  be  called  a  "Parliament." 

Amendment  rejected  292  to  196.     Columns  1566-1594. 


Amendment  Cl.  1,  s.s.  (1)  leave  out  "  His  Majesty  the 
King  and  " 

MR.  HEWINS  contended  that  in  establishing  a  Parliament,  a  Sovereign 
Parliament  was,  in  fact,  established.  The  Acts  establishing  Parliaments 
for  self-governing  Colonies  were  regarded  as  establishing  Parliaments  co- 
ordinate with  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  those  Parliaments  now  take 
part  in  Imperial  Conferences  co-ordinate  with  the  Government  of  this 
country.  The  phrasing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  needed  amendment  to 
bring  the  Bill  into  conformity  with  the  declared  intentions  of  the 
Government. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  Sub-section  2  of  Cl.  1  stated  "  the  supreme  authority 
of  this  Parliament  remains  unimpaired  and  undiminished."  The  Imperial 
Parliament  was  the  supreme  authority  in  Constitutional  law  over  all 
parts  of  the  Imperial  Dominions. 

SIR  E.  CARSON  thought  the  Committee  had  a  right  to  know  why  the 
Government  had  inserted  words  in  the  Bill  similar  to  those  used  "with 
regard  to  self-governing  Colonies  when  they  stated  they  were  only  creating 
a  subordinate  Parliament.  The  Government  professed  not  to  interfere 
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with  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they  could  not  have  an 
additional  Sovereign  Parliament  within  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
British  North  America  Act  the  words  were  not  used  as  regards  the 
Provincial  Legislatures,  and  the  Dominion  Parliament  stands  in  relation 
±o  the  Federated  Parliaments  as  the  Imperial  is  going  to  stand  to  the 
Federated  Parliaments  which  the  Government  propose  to  set  up.  Was 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  a  Federated  or  Sovereign  Parliament? 

MR.  WALTER  LONG  said  the  Prime  Minister  told  them  they  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  Federal  system,  but  why  did  they  refuse  to  follow 
the  latest  example,  South  Africa?  They  professed  the  idea  of  four 
Federal  Parliaments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  were  setting  up  four 
Provincial  Parliaments.  The  South  Africa  Act  in  setting  up  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils  made  no  mention  of  the  King. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  said  the  only  supreme  Parliament  was  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  words  men- 
tioned in  the  amendment  were  included  or  not,  but  it  was  right  and 
proper  to  leave  in  the  name  of  the  King,  because  the  Irish  nation  would 
recognise  his  supremacy  as  much  as  it  was  recognised  here. 

SIR  R.  FINLAY  asked  what  practical  authority  had  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament over  Colonial  Parliaments?  The  Solicitor-General  said  Sub- 
section 2  ensured  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  the 
Irish  Parliament,  but  this  was  an  illusory  supremacy  which  could  not 
be  exerted.  If  Home  Rule  was  a  step  towards  federation,  we  were  really 
.setting  up  subordinate  Legislatures  which  would  stand  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  the  position  of  which  the  local  assemblies  stood  to  the 
Parliaments  of  the  large  self-governing  Colonies. 

FOURTH  DAY    (JUNE   19). 

(Resumed  Debate   on  Mr.   Hewns'   Amendment.) 

MR.  POLLOCK  quoted  the  words  of  the  British  North  America  Act  : 
"  There  shall  be  one  Parliament  for  Canada,  consisting  of  the  Queen,  an 
Upper  House,  styled  the  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Commons  "  (Section  17). 
These  were  substantially  the  words  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  North 
America  Act  also  said  "there  shall  be  a  Legislature  for  Ontario,  consist- 
ing of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  one  House,  styled  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario  "  (Section  69).  The  words  used  in  Clause  1  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  were  right  for  establishing  a  Federal  Parliament,  but  not 
for  a  Provincial  Parliament.  If,  as  they  asserted,  the  Government 
were  constructing  a  subordinate  Parliament,  why  use  words  which  were 
apt  for  creating  a  Federal  Parliament? 

Amendment  rejected  250  to  135.     June  18  and  19.     Columns  1597-1610 
•and  1673-1680. 


Amendment  Cl.  1,  s.s.  (,)  after  "and"  ("His  Majesty  the 
King  and  two  Houses")  insert  "of." 

MR.  SANDYS  moved  the  amendment  in  order  that  the  wording  of  the 
Bill  of  1893  might  be  followed. 

MR.  BIRRELL  assured  the  House  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "of  "  had 
no  political  significance. 

Amendment   ivithdrawn.     Columns    1683-1687. 

Amendment.  Cl.  1,  s.s.  (1)  leave  out  "  two  Houses,  namely 
the  Irish  Senate." 
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MR.  DICKINSON  moved  the  amendment  in  order  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment should  consist  of  the  King  and  a  single  Chamber.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Home  Rule,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  self-government  on  which  the  Home  Rule 
demand  was  based.  The  Senate  would  have  greater  powers  than  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Second  Chamber  was  proposed  as  a  safeguard  to 
the  minority,  but  as  such  was  absolutely  illusory.  After  an  election  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  successful  majority  would  put  into 
the  Second  Chamber  a  majority  of  their  opponents. 

MR.  BIRRELL  (in  response  to  a  challenge  from  Mr.  Walter  Long)  said 
the  Government  adhered  to  the  plan  of  a  Second  Chamber.  They  con- 
sidered the  plan  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish. 

MR.  ASQUITH  considered  the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber  of  import- 
ance in  a  democratic  Constitution.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  to 
give  Ireland  a  Second  Chamber  should  receive  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

MR.  BALFOUR  said  the  amendment  brought  out  the  two  inconsistent 
ideals  which  are  alternately  used  on  behalf  of  Home  Rule.  English  con- 
stituencies were  asked,  why  not  give  Ireland  the  right  to  manage  her  own 
affairs?  It  was  purely  a  local  matter.  If  it  was  local  work,  use  for  it 
the  kind  of  Constitution  usual  for  local  work.  There  was  no  House  of 
Lords  in  the  County  Council.  If  it  was  a  local  Bill,  frame  it  on  local 
lines.  The  Nationalists  did  not  want  a  local  legislature,  but  a  separate 
national  Government.  If  they  were  to  set  up  the  latter,  a  Second 
Chamber  should  probably  be  an  integral  part.  He  would  vote  for  the 
amendment  because  he  preferred  if  any  change  was  made  it  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  local  government.  If  the  Government  were  honest 
in  their  policy  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  increase  the  power  of 
dealing  with  local  matters,  they  should  make  the  new  Irish  Constitution 
fit  in  with  local  government,  and  not  have  a  sham  Second  Chamber  and 
elaborate  imitations  of  great  Constitutions. 

MR.  J.  REDMOND  said  the  Committee  had  already  enacted  that  a  Parlia- 
ment should  be  constituted,  and,  having  done  so,  why  object  to  a  Second 
Chamber  ? 

MR.  WALTER  LONG  thought  Mr.  Redmond's  demand  for  a  Second 
Chamber  extraordinary,  as  he  voted  for  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  now  he  asked  for  a  Second  Chamber  because  the 
Irish  wanted  it.  Unionists  believed  in  a  Second  Chamber  for  a  Sove- 
reign Parliament,  but  not  for  a  subordinate  Parliament. 

MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD  said  he  was  a  Single  Chamber  man  for  this 
and  every  other  country.  When  the  Government  produced  the  promised 
Bill  on  the  House  of  Lords  he  should  vote  against  it.  If  the  Division  on 
the  amendment  was  to  be  for  a  Single  or  Double  Chamber  Government, 
"then  the  Labour  Party  are  in  favour  of  Single  Chamber  Government." 
The  amendment  was  a  sham,  and  he  should  vote  against  it,  as  he  re- 
garded the  division  as  "for"  or  "against"  Home  Rule. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW  said  the  reason  why  the  Opposition  supported  the 
amendment  was  not  as  Mr.  Redmond  said,  because  it  was  a  case  of  Single 
or  Double  Chamber  Government,  but  because  it  was  Double  Chamber 
Government  where  it  was  not  necessary,  and  because  we  were  reduced 
to  Single  Chamber  Government  where  Double  Chamber  Government  was 
necessary.  If  it  was  really  a  subordinate  Parliament,  a  Second  Chamber 
was  unnecessary.  The  Second  Chamber  was  no  protection  to  the  minority, 
because  if  even  all  the  members  of  that  Chamber  voted  with  the  minority, 
they  would  still  be  a  minority.  The  Opposition  would  vote  for  the 
amendment  for  two  reasons.  One,  that  the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber 
was  a  proof  that  a  Sovereign  Parliament  was  intended,  and  the  other  that 
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he  wished   the   country   to   know   that   the   Second    Chamber   would   not 
under  any  circumstances  be  a  protection  to  the  minority. 

Amendment  rejected  288   to   199.     ('olumm   1687-1734. 


Amendment  Cl.  1,  s.s.  (1)  leave  out  "  House  of  Commons  " 
and  insert  "  Legislative  Assembly." 

EARL  WINTERTON  said  the  words  "  House  of  Commons  "  appeared  in  a 
Home  Rule  Bill  for  the  first  time,  and  there  was  no  precedent  for  a 
subordinate  Assembly  being  called  a  House  of  Commons. 

MR.  ASQUITH  opposed  the  amendment,  and  though  he  did  not  attach 
great  importance  to  the  matter,  he  thought  the  name  in  consonance  with 
Irish  feeling  and  sentiment. 

Amendment  rejected  253  to  121.     Cdumn*  1741-1750. 


Amendment,   to   omit  Sub-section   (2). 

VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH  said  the  amendment  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  explain  that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  subordinate  and  subject 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  every  possible  way.  Was 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  on  the  Colonial  model?  Nationalist  Members, 
when  speaking  throughout  the  country,  advocated  separation ;  did  they 
now  only  ask  for  a  subordinate  Parliament? 

SIR  RTTFUS  ISAACS  thought  it  quite  plain  that  any  Parliament  created 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  must  be  subordinate,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  how  anyone  could  doubt  that  the  new  Parliament  was  to  be 
subordinate  and  not  co-ordinate.  The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  with 
regard  to  that,  and  also  with  regard  to  safeguards. 

SIR  R.  FINLAY  said  the  inference  was  that  the  relation  of  the  Irish 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  relation  of  a 
Colonial  Parliament  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  words  of  the  Sub- 
section conveyed  the  suspicion  that  the  supremacy,  though  complete  in 
theory,  should  be  nothing  in  practice. 

SIR  J.  SIMON  contended  that  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  were  not  com- 
parable from  every  point  of  view  with  Colonial  Parliaments.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Irish  Parliament  would  find  itself  uncontrolled  depended 
entirely  upon  the  use  made  of  its  powers.  If  Colonial  Parliaments  had 
misused  their  powers  and  been  unwilling  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
minorities,  they  would  have  had  the  technical  right  to  interfere,  and 
would  have  been  substantially  right. 

MR.  WALTER  LONG  said  the  Bill,  according  to  the  Solicitor-General. 
was  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Colonies.  If  they  were  to  learn 
from  that  experience  they  must  also  consider  their  experience  of  the 
men  who  controlled  Irish  politics  as  to  their  intentions  in  the  future. 

(Whilst  the  right  lion,  yentleman  was  speaking  the  debate  was 
adjourned.) 
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NEW  BOOKS  AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 


60  POINTS  AGAINST  HOME  RULE,  by  T.  S.  Frank  Battersby,. 
M.A.,  K.C.,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son, K.C.,  M.P.,  Unionist  Associations  of  Ireland.  Price  Id. 

Of  the  writing  of  books  and  the  making  of  pamphlets  on  the  Irish 
Question  there  is  no  end.  In  the  campaign  now  raging  the  latter  are 
naturally  the  magazines  from  which  the  rank  and  file  replenish  their  store 
of  ammunition.  Nor  need  they  be  despised  even  by  leaders  in  the  fight, 
especially  such  a  brochure  as  that  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  S.  F.  Battersby, 
K.C.,  published  by  the  Unionist  Associations  of  Ireland,  and  entitled,. 
"60  Point*  Against  Home  Rule."  This  has  become  a  favourite  form  for 
the  dissemination  of  political  knowledge,  very  convenient  to  the  reader, 
but  presenting  corresponding  difficulties  to  the  writer,  in  the  task  of 
selection  and  the  combination  of  clarity  with  compression.  In  this  Mr. 
Battersby  has  succeeded  admirably.  He  presents  new  aspects  of  the 
Irish  question,  no  mean  achievement  in  a  landscape  so  often  scanned,  and 
the  points  he  brings  forward  are  not  only  fresh,  but  of  great  importance, 
as,  for  example,  his  analysis  of  the  oft-quoted  prosperity  of  Ireland 
under  Grattan's  Parliament.  Excellent,  too,  are  the  "Points"  on  the 
Finance  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  on  that  question  that  most  people 
wish  to  ignore  but  cannot — Religion.  Indeed,  so  good  is  the  performance- 
in  regard  to  subject*  which  are  new,  or  comparatively  new,  to  the  public, 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  chide  Mr.  Battersby  for  not  having  further 
developed  them  at  the  cost  of  writing  other  more  familiar  topics.  To 
British  readers  we  especially  commend  pages  60-2,  which  quote  the 
Nationalist  opinions  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  One  or  two  quotations  front 
the  Independent  of  April  12th,  1912,  must  suffice.  "It  (the  Bill)  is  far 
short  of  a  full  measure.  It  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is  not  thorough 
enough,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  final."  "  This  dual  control  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  smooth  working,  it  may  on  the  contrary  pro- 
duce friction."  Again,  Mr.  Battersby  quotes  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Sinn  Fein  National  Council.  After  describing  various  provisions  as 
"a  humbug  and  a  farce,"  "  a  political  iest,"  "a  menace  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country,"  and  so  on,  the  writer  concludes,  "there  is  no  element 
of  finality  in  its  provisions  considered  as  a  measure  of  self-government." 

Mr.  Battersby  might  have  collected  similar  unsolicited  testimonials  from 
other  sources,  and  we  wish  he  had.  They  are  calculated  to  make  the  con- 
fiding and  hoodwinked  British  public  think  a  little. 


HOME  RULE  AND  THE  COLONIAL  ANALOGY,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  M.P.       Price  Threepence. 

Under  this  title   Sir   Gilbert   Parker   discusses  the   Home   Rule  Bill 
in  the  light  of  the   Colonial   precedent,   and   finds  it  wanting  in   all  th» 
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essentials  that  have  made  our  Colonial  policy  successful.  We  give  Ireland- 
ttoo  much,  we  give  her  too  little,  we  ignore  geographical,  social  and 
economic  factors,  or  recognise  them  in  limitations  which  doom  the  Bill 
to  failure  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  Even  more  damaging  is 
his  comparison  of  the  system  being  created  in  the  British  Islands  with 
the  system  which  our  great  dependencies  created  when,  in  promoting 
Union,  they  established  Devolution  as  well.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
understand  how  Home  Rulers  can  cite  the  examples  of  Canada  ani 
Australia  and  South  Africa  in  support  of  this  Measure.  Those  great 
services,  such  as  the  Customs  and  the  Post  Office,  which  they  unified  as 
essential  to  Union,  we  are  asked  to  separate,  in  the  name  of  a  Union 
that  is  to  be  real,  not  nominal.  In  Sir  Gilbert's  words,  the  Bill  "  grants 
neither  Dominion  Government,  nor  Provincial  Government,  but  a  bad  and 
irreconcilable  mixture  of  both,  and  confuses  their  functions."  The  case 
against  the  Colonial  analogy  has  never  been  stated  so  pithily  as  that. 
But,  indeed,  the  whole  pamphlet  is  so  compressed  and  pithy,  that  analysis 
of  it  is  almost  impossible.  It  is  in  itself  an  analysis,  which  should  be 
read  by  all  who  would  inform  themselves  on  this  most  important  and. 
interesting  aspect  of  the  Irish  controversy. 


CONVICTED.  The  Goal  of  Nationalism  disclosed  by  Irish 
Home  Rulers.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Introductory  Notes, 
by  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.,  Union  Defence  League.  Price  3d. 
Post  Free  4£d. 

Those  who  wander  round  -bookstalls  seeking  something  to  devour  must 
have  been  attracted  by  a  pamphlet,  startling  in  its  cover  of  orange 
and  green.  Let  them  not  only  look,  but  buy.  For,  striking  as  is  the 
cover,  the  contents  are  more  striking  still.  Here  in  a  few  pages  Mr.  Ian 
Malcolm,  M.P.,  has  collected  and  collated  in  regular  form,  the  spoken 
and  written  words  in  which  the  Nationalist  leaders  have  formulated  their 
aims  and  ideals.  Many  of  them  have  been  quoted  and  become  familiar, 
but  Mr.  Malcolm  presents  them  in  a  sequence  which  enables  us  to  observe 
the  coherence  of  the  policy  they  embody. 

The  importance  of  knowing  what  Irish  leaders  have  said  to  meetings 
of  their  countrymen  does  not  lie  entirely  in  scoring  an  easy  point  by 
comparing  them  with  the  honeyed  phrases  reserved  for  British  platforms. 
The  attempt  at  fraudulent  deception  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  transparent; 
it  only  requires  to  be  exposed  to  fail.  The  real  importance  lies  in  thia — 
that  by  their  speeches  the  mass  of  the  uninformed  and  impressible  Irish 
people  have  been  taught  to  cherish  hopes  and  ambitions  which  Great 
Britain  could  never  gratify,  even  though  she  wished,  and  thus  it  conies 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  or  produce  finality. 
And  surely,  if  it  fails  in  this,  its  object  will  be  defeated,  sacrifice  will 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

Mr.  Malcolm  indicates  this  truth  in  a  dedication  of  bitter  humour. 
"  Dedicated  to  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  in  grateful  recognition  of  their 
unchanging  determination  to  achieve  the  great  goal  of  National  Inde- 
pendence." All  students  of  the  Irish  question  should  have  this  pamphlet 
by  them. 
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THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  IRISH  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT, 
by  H.  Brougham  Leech,  LL.D.    Shu  pi- in  Marm/ia//.        Is.  net. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Brougham  Leech's 
well-known  pamphlet,  "  The  Continuity  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment.? It  is  as  useful  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  previous  fight  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  when  Mr.  John  Bright  wrote  of  it  :  "  Nothing  better  has 
been  written  on  the  Irish  question."  Dr.  Brougham  Leech  has  brought 
his  work  up  to  date,  and  it  presents  to-day  the  unbroken  link  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement  from  1848  to  1912. 
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IRISH    DIARY. 


May  25.— Rt.   Hon.  A.   Ure,  K.C.,   M.P.,  at  Bathgate. 

May  27. — Mr.   A.   L.    Homer.  K.C.,    M.P.,   at   Aughuacloy. 
Hon.  T.  C.  Agar-Robartes,  M.P.,  at  St.  Aust-ell. 

May    29.-.Mr.  W.   Moore,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Rasharkin. 

May     31.— North-West  Norfolk  Bye-Election  : — 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hemmerde,  K.C.  (L.)  5,613 

Mr.    N.    P.   Jodrell   (U.)    4,965 

Liberal  majority  648 

Mr.  A.  L.  Horner,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  M.P ., 

at  Belfast. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie,  M.P.,  at  Killaloo. 
Mr.  J.  Devlin,  M.P.,  at  Ballina. 
June    1.— Mr.  J.   Devlin,  M.P.,  at  Belmullet. 
June    3.— Mr.   H.   T.  Barrie,   M.P.,  at  Limavady. 

Mr,    J.    Devlin,    M.P.,    at    Balnna. 

June     3—11. — Presbyterian   Church  in   Ireland.   General   Assembly. 
June      4-  —  6. — Annual  Conference  of  Irish  Technical  Instruction  AssoL 

ciation.     Paper  by  Dr.  Starkie. 
June    6.— Sir  E,  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  at  Oxford  Union. 

Rt,  Hon.  J.  H.  Campbell,  K.C. ,  M.P.,  at  Cork. 

June     7.— Col.   J.    M.    M'Calmont,   M.P.,   at  Belfast   and   Whiteabbey. 
Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Butcher,  K.C..  M.P.,  and 
Rt.   Hon.   H.   Samuel,   M.P.  :    Debate   at  Cambridge   Union. 
June    8.— Mr.   J.   Devlin.   M.P.,   at  Belfast. 
June  11.— Hythe  Bye-Election  : — 

Sir"  Philip"  Sassoon   (U.)     3,722 

Captain   Moorhouse   (L.)    2,004 


Unionist  majority 1,718 

June  12.— Earl  of  Longford,   at  Longford. 

June  13.— Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P..  at  Preston. 
Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  M.P..  at  Spen  Valley. 

June  14 — Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C..  M.P..  and  Rt.  Hon.'W.  Long,  M  P.,  at 

Albert  Hall. 
Mr.  J.  Dillon.  M.P..  at  Carlisle. 

June  15.— Capt.  J.  Craig.  M.P.,,  at  Bristol. 

Mr.   T.   P.   O'Connor,   M.P.,   at  Newcastle. 

June  17.—  Mr.  T.  Redmond,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Dillon.  M.P.,  in  London. 
Return  of  Mr.  R.   Hazleton,  M.P.,  from  Australia. 

June  2O.— Holmfirth  Bye-Election  : — 

Mr.   Sidney  Arnold  (L.)   ,    4.749 

Mr.   G.   Ellis   (H.)   "    3.379 

Mr.   W.    Lunn    (Lab.)    3,195 


Liberal    majority  over   Unionist 1,370 

Rt.    Hon.    C.   E.    Hobhouse,    M.P.,    and    Mr.    W.    Redmond. 
M.P.,  at  Bristol. 
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